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On the Study of the Apocryphal 
Writings, and on the Assiduity 
of the German Divines in ex- 
plaining them. 


Ir is a settled rule of the Church of 
England, that the Apocryphal books 
possess no claim to divine inspira- 
tion and authority; that they are 
therefore unfit to be applied “ to 
establish any doctrine,” but are 
nevertheless worthy to be read both 
publicly and in private ‘ for exam- 
ple of life, and instruction of man- 
ners.” It is therefore to be re- 
gretied, that there should be any 
ground for the opinion which some 
critics have entertained, that there 
is in the authorized translation of 
the Apocrypha, an occasional want 
of that elaborate faithfulness and 
accuracy, which distinguish the 
version of the canonical Scriptures. 
There is however no room to sup- 
pose that it is not sufficiently correct 
to afford both instzuetion and delight 
to the ordinary reader, and the de- 
fects which may be imputed to it, 
with whatever justice, should be a 
powerful motive with all who are 
competent to study them in the ori- 
ginal language, in which they will be 
studied with most advantage, and 
reflect most light on the illustration 
of the New Testament. There isso 
very small a portion of Greek which 
has been written by Jews, that every 
fragment is vuluable, aad highly im- 
portant to the critical knowledge of 
the writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. Their style both of 
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thought and expression is peculiar, 
and their idioms will be collected 
most satisfactorily by comparison, 
not with the poets aud orators and 
historians of Greece, but with 
Josephus and Philo, with the early 
fathers who were converted from 
Judaism, with the Septuagint trans- 
lators, and more especially with the 
authors of the Apocryphal books of 
the ancient Jews. 

In this study the German critics 
have been especially assiduous, and 
have rendered good service to the 
scriptural student. While in this 
country there has been a disuse of 
the text, and in some places an un- 
seemly jealousy of the very name of 
the Apocrypha, the scbolars of the 
continent have been industriously 
employed both in critically explain- 
ing the style, and in investigating the 
doctrine and philosophy of these 
venerable ecclesiastical records; and 
it may excite surprize among the 
anomalies and inconsistencies which 
distinguish the present age, that the 
members of a Church in which the 
Apocrypha is read publicly, should 
consent to circulate in a country in 
which the Apocrypha is the subject 
of much private research, copies of 
the Bible, from which that Apocry- 
pha is scrupulously excluded, Itis 
hardly necessary to mention the 
names or the merits of Biel or of 
Schleusner, or of their respective 
treasuries of apocryphal learning ; 
but there is a valuable appendix to 
their labours, which is less gene- 
rally known than it deserves to be, 
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a volume of sinall size and price, 
entitled, 
“ Lexici 


in Enterpretes Giacos Vet. 


Ti nax! Sci tores Apo olios Spt- 
cilegiun. Post Bielium and Schlensnerum, 
cougessit et ecidit Carolus Gottlieb Bret- 
schneider, ordinis Philosoph. in Academia 
Vitebergensi Adjunctas ordinar, Lipsie. 


1s tivo. 

In the preface to this work the 
comp rhas collected the titles of 
several modern works, and the names 


of the authors, who have either 
edited, or translated info the Ger- 
man language, or explained the 


whole or any part of the Apocryphal 
writings. It may excite the emula- 
tion of English divines, and facili- 
tate their studies to know what 
Germans have been doing, while 
Arnald remains with us the only 
commentator of any eminence upon 
the Apocrypha, and even his com- 
mentary does not include the Books 
of Esdras and the Books of Macea- 
bees, unless two brief Dissertations 
be taken for a commentary. Tt will 
probably be objected, that the au- 
thority of the canonical and the un- 
canonical Scriptures is differently 
estimated in England and on the 
continent, and that in the latter, 
cither by raising the apocryphal to 
a level with the canonical Scriptures 
in deference to the Council of Trent, 
or by denying the divine inspiration 
of the canonical Scriptures, and re- 
ducing them as human compositions 
to an equality with the apoeryphal, 
he German writers have been led to 
treat both with the same freedom or 
the same respect. Tliere is no pre- 
to enter upon this 
questiog, nor ts it tieant to convey 
avy apprubation to the fanciful and 
tortuons manner in whieh too many 
ef the German school of divinity 
have philosophized upon the Scrip. 
tures, and perverted their natural 
sense and weaning. It is enough to 
call attention to aa important and 
valuable study, and to point to the 
fact, that the Germans have been 
unremitting i the pursuit of that 
study. The work of Bretschneider 
is in self highly valuable; the pre- 


sent occasion 
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sent article must be confined to his 
preface, in which he specifies the 
works and the names of the German 
editors, translators, and interpreters 
of the Apoerypha, and annexes his 
opinions of their respective merits, 

I. There has been an edition ot 
the ape cryphal bouks, entitled, 

“ Libri veteris Testamenti Apocryphi: 
Textum recognovit, et variarum lectionum 
deleetum adjecit, Jo, Chr. Guil. Augusti. 
Lips. 1804. 8vo.” 

The design of the editor was to 
supply a small rather than a critical 
edition of the Apocrypha; but in the 
judgment of Bretschneider, he has 
introduced many emendations of the 
text, the suggestions of modern writ- 
ers, and shewn much critical skill 
and sagecity, without in any degree 
exhausting the advantages, which 
may be derived from the MSS. not 
yet collated, from the fathers, and 
from the ancient interpreters. A 
wish is also expressed, that some 
Griesbach may hereafter arise to 
publish an edition of the LAX. aud 
some Schleusner to explain its 
phraseology: the edition of Holmes, 
still im the course of publication at 
Oxford, is considered not as exhibit- 
mg in itself a correct text, but as af- 
fording the means of correcting it: 
* largissimum expurgandi textus ve- 
teris ‘Testamenti promtuarium.” 

Il. There have been two transla- 
tions of the apocryphal books iute 
German: that by Dereser, though 
written for the unjearned is valuable 
on account of the prefaces to each 
book, and the critical and expository 
notes annexed to the version. The 
litles are, 

1, “ Dic heilige Schrift des Abt. Test. 
zweiten Theiles dritten Bandes erste 
Halfte welche die Bucher, Tobias, Judith 
tnd Esther enthalt. Auf Befehl Rupert 
des IT. Abts. des Furstl. Hochstifts Kemp- 
ten zum hutzen und Gebranch der hoclhi- 
furst!, Unterthanen hersnsgegehen von 
Dominic von Brentano fortgesetzt ven 


Thaddeus Dereser, Francf, ad m. 1803. 
8vo.” 

2. “Die Apocryphen des Abt. Test. 
mit volistaudigen Anmerhungen ; zu einem 
Ankange des Herel’ schen. Bibelwerks, 
Hi. Part, Lemgon. 1800. 1602. bvo.” 
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ill. Among the commentaries up- 
on alj the apocryphal books, are, 


1. “I. G. Ejichorn Einleitung in die 
Apocryphischen Schriften des alten ‘Testa- 
ments. Lips. 1795. 8vo, a work whose 
mevit needs ne praise.” 

2. “1, Fr. Schleusner Lexici in Inter- 
pretes Grecos veteris Testamenti maxime 
Seriptores Apoeryphos Spicilegium I. 
Lips. 1784. 8vo. Spicileg. IT, [bid. 1786. 
8vo. a work of so much learning and acute- 
ness, and 80 explanatory of many pa sages 
in the Apocrypha, that no one who wishes 
to obtain a profound knowledge of these 
writings will be without it.” 

3. “ Bened, Bendtseu specimen exerci- 
tationum criticarom in Vet. Test. libros 
apocryphos e scriptis Patrum et versioni- 
bus autiquis, Goettinge. 1739. Bvo. a 
treat of such value te the critical interes 
preter as to suggest a hope that the w ork 
may be continued,” 

1. “Chr. Ta. Kuinoel observatianes ad 
N. ‘T. ex librisapocryphis Vet. Testamenti. 
Lips. 1794. 8vo. contaius many e¢xcel- 
Jent interpretations,” 


Add those writers, who in their 
several manners have collected from 
the Apocrypha whatever may con- 
tribute te the-explanation of the 
New Testament, viz. 


1. “ I. God. Tenichen diss. (pros. F. V. 
Reinhardo.) de petenda rerum quas libri 
Novi Test. continent e libris V. ‘Test. 
apocryphis illustratione. Viteb. 1787. 
8vo.” 

2. “ Frisch Vergleichung zwischen den 
Ideen welche in den Apocryphen des abt, 
Test. und den Schriften des nevin Testa- 
ments uber Anferstchung Gericlit. und. 
Unsterblichkeit, herrscheo. Inserted in 
Eichorn’s Bibliothec der bibl. Lit. Tom, 
4. p. 4.” 

3. “ Henr, Chr. Millies dissert. philolo- 
gico-hermeneutica de usu libroram Vete- 
ris Testamenti Apocrypliorum in Novi 
‘Test, interpretatione. Hal. 1802 &vo.” 

4. “I. D. Schulze Ueber die Beweg- 
grunde zar Tugend im alten Testameni. 
und in den Apocryphisch. Buchern, des- 
selben, In Henkes Magaz, vol. 6. pt. 1. 
p. 40-—86.” 


IV. The commentaries on detach- 
ed parts of the apocryphal writings 
are very numerous. 1, Ou the third 
Book of Esdras, 


“ Trendelenburgii commentatio in ter- 
tinm Esdre librum, quem partim cx He- 
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breo Esdre libro, partim e Curonicoruns 
secondo haustum esse docuit. It is in. 
serted in Eichorn’s Bibliothec. Vol. 1. p. 
178, and transcribed from thence inte las 
Tntroduction fo tue Ape cryp ial Books.” 


2. On the Book of Tobit. 

1. * Eiehoriui Ceber das Buch Tobias 
in ejusdem Hibliothee. Vol. 2. pt. 3— 
2. Historia Tobie Greece. Textum ad 
fidem cod:cum emendavit et illustravit, IF. 
G. Heefner specim. I. Viteb. 1502. 4to, 
—3. Die Geschishte des Tobias nach 
drey verseihiedenen originalien dem grie- 
chischen, dem satienischen des Hierony- 
mus und einem syrizchen, tibersetz, und mit 
Anmeriargen, und einleitung von C. D, 
Iigen. lene. 1500. 8vo, 


3. On the Book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

1, * Jo. Meleh. Faber prolusiones VL 
super libro saplentia, Oueldi 1776, 1777. 
1786, 1787. 4to.—¢. Jo. Wrid. Kleuker 
Salumouische Deukwiirdigheiten, Abs. An- 
hany das Buch der Weishcit unbbersetz und 
erilautert, Rige. 1755. 8v0.—3. Jac. 
Wallenius Salomo’s Vishet ocfversath 
ifranc Grekiskan med bifogade philologiska 
och kritiska, Anmerhinger Griphisn, 1786. 
4to,— +4. Ejusdem annotationes philologice- 
critica in librum qui inseribitur, LoPsx 
LarAouevos. Ibid. 1785. 4to.—5. J, G. 
Hasse Saloio’s Weisheit, new Ubersetz mit 
Anmorhungen und Untersuchungen. Jen. 
1786. 8vo.—6. J. C. C. Nachtigal das 
Buch der Weisheit Hala. 1799. 8vo,— 
7. Ob das Buch der Weisheit original 
gricshiscl: seq. in Magazin fiir Bibl. und 
Ovient. Lit, p. 1.—. Ueber die mora- 
lische Anwendung und Ausschmuckung 
der hebraischen Geschichte im Buche der 
Weisheit: in Fichornii Allgem. Bibiiothee. 
Vol. 9. p. 944.—9. Den Salthemius diss, 
de Auctore libri sapientia Philone potius 
Alexandriao, quan senlore, Kegiom. 1739. 
4to..—_10. Grpum commentatio : Etwas 
von der alexandiinischen Philosophie und 
deren spuren, im Buche de Weisheit. An- 
nxemont. 1775, 4te.—11. Jac. Brucker de 
vestiziis philosophiz Alexandrine in libro 
sapientia, in Miscell. Berolin. Vol, 6. p. 
150.—12. Tres disputationes de libri sa- 
pientia parti priore cap. I—XI. e duobus 
libellis diversis conflata, Autore Bret- 
sclineider. Viteberge 1£04. ILI. Partes. 
4to,—13, Ist Logos und Sophia im Bach 
der Weisheit und im Sirach ein fiir fieh 
bestehendes Subject. Im. neuen Theol. 
Journal, Vol, 9. p. 248.—-14. Ulric, And. 
Rolide de veterum poctarym sapientia 
Gnomica Hebrezorum umprimis et Graco-~ 
rum. Hawaie 1800. 870,” 
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4. The two last works relate to 
the Books of Wisdom, and Ecclesi- 
asticus: upcn the latter exclusively 
are 


1. “ Jetens disquisitiones general. In 
Sapientiam Jesus Siracidis, Haunia 1779. 
8vo.— 2. And, J. Onymus dic Weisheit 
Jesus Sirachs Solin ans dem Greichischen 
mit arlautunden Aumerhnngen. Waurceb. 
1786. 8vo.— 3. C. G. Sontag commentatio 
de Jesu Siracide ecclesiastico non libro 
sed libri farragine. Rige. 179%. 4to,— 
4. J. Guil, Linde Glaubens—and Sitten- 
Jehre Jesu de Solins Sirach. ed. 2, Lips. 
1795. 8vo.--5. Ejusdem Sententix Jesu 
Siracide grace. Textum ad fidem codd et 
versionum emendavit et illustravit. Ge- 
dani. 1795. 8v0o.—6. Fr. Chr. Zange die 
Deuksproche Jesus des Sohns Sirach ein 
Lehr-und Lefebrech fiir leser ans allep 
Stiiqden, besonders fiir Schulen auts neve 
ubersetzt nnd mit erlantern’en Anmerkk, 
oreschen Arnst. 1797. 8vo. (The author 
trauslates only a part of the book, and he 
arranges the several sentences under dis- 
tinet heads or chapters.}—-7. M.E. G. 
Bengel commentatio: Ueber die muth- 
massliche Quelle der alten latcinischen 
Uebersetzung das Bnehes Sirach. In 
Eichorn, Allg. Bibl. Vol. 7. pt. 5.—8. 
Hess Geschichte des Reichs Judah nach 
dem Exit. Vol. 1, p. 154. It comprehends 
delineationem dogmatum siracida ad reli- 
gionem pertinentinm,—9. Bretscuneider is 
lumself attempting an edition of this Book 
with a corrected text, and a perpetual 
commentary,” 


5. -The Book of Baruch, 


“ J. Chr. Grunberg Exercitatio de libro 
Baruchi Apocryplio. Gott. 1797. Svo.” 

6. The Song of the Three Chil- 
dren has been commented ppon by 
Fichorn Bibl. Vol. Il. pt. 2. 
The History of Susannah in the 
same work, Vol. 2. pt. 1.-- And the 
Story of Bel and the Dragon. Vol. 
2. pt. 2. 

7. On the two Books of the Mac- 
cabees are, 


1. “ Jo. Melch. Faber, Programma. 
Harmonia Maccabeorum. Anstac. 1794. 
4to.—2. J. G. Jandelenberg libri Macea- 
beorum Graeci Textus cum versione Syriaca 
collatie. In Eichorn Repert fiir Bibl. 
Lit. Vol. 15—3. J. G. Hasse das audere 
Bach der Maccabaér neu ijbersetzt, mit 
aumerhungen, und unterfachungen Jeune. 
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1726. 8vo.—4. Panlus neber das zweite 
Buch der Maccabaér. In Eich. Bibl. der 
bibl. Lit. Vol. I. pt. 2.” 


In the judgment of Bretschneider, 
it has been the result of these la- 
bours, 


«Ut nunc quidem sensus illorum libro- 
rum multo accuratius constitutus, res in 
illis proposite melius illustrate ipsique a 
yariis mendis et vitiis purgati sint.” 


— 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
( Continued, ) 


“ Three times ina year shall thy males 
appear before the Lord thy God in the 
place which he shal! choose.” Dent. xvi. 16. 

* And the man Elkanah and all his 
house went up to offer unto the Lord, the 
yearly sacrifice and his vow.” 1 Sam.i, 21, 

‘* And it shall come to pass that every 
one that is left of all the nations which 
came against Jerusalem, shall even go up 
from year to year to worship the king, the 
Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of 
tabernacles.” Zech. xiv. 16. 

From these and many other pas- 
sages we find that annual visits to 
their temple were habitually prace 
tised by the Jews; the same custom 
appears to have been prevalent 
amongst other early nations, the fol- 
lowing eastracts prove its existence 
amongst the Japanese and Mexi- 
cans. 

“ Orthodox Sirntoists go in pil- 
grimage to Isje once a year, or at 
least once in their life. This pil- 
erimage is called Sanga, which in 
the literal sense of the word is as 
much as to say the ascent or going 
up to the temple, and must be under- 
stood only of this most eminent 
temple of Tensio Dai Sin, i.e. the 
great hereditary imperial god of the 
celestial generations. This Tensio 
Dai Sin is the greatest of all the 
gods of the Japanese, and the first 
and chief object of the Sintos wor- 
ship.” Kampher's Japan, Vol. |. 
p. 226. 

“« In the island of Titicaca on the 
lake of the same name in Mexico, 
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stood one of the most splendid tem- 
ples in the whole empire. Besides 
the plates of gold and silver with 
which its walls were magnificently 
adorned, it contained an immense 
collection of riches, all the inha- 
bitants of provinces which depended 
on the empire, being under an indis- 
pensable obligation of visiting it 
once a year, and offering some gift. 
Accordingly they always brought in 
proportion to their zeal or ability, 
gold, silver, or jewels.” Udlloas 
Voyage, Vol. Il. p. 163. 


“ There shall not be found among you 
any one that maketh his son or Lis daugh- 
ter to pass through the fire, or that useth 
diviuvation, or an observer of times,” &c. 
Deut, xviii, 10. 

“ Ye observe days and months aud times 
and years,” Galat, iv. 10. 


** Aulus Gellius, on the authority 
of Verrins Flaccus says, that the 
days which follow the calends, nones 
and ides, were by the common peo- 
ple considered as unfortunate, he 
also asserts that the fourth day pre- 
ceding them was by many regarded 
in the same light.” Aul, Gell. b. V. 
g. Bz 

“« Before I proceed to the journal 
of our journey to the imperial court, 
it may not be amiss to observe, that 
it is not an indifferent matter to tra- 
vellers in Japan what day they set 
out on their journey, for they must 
choose for their departure a fortu- 
nate day, for which purpose they 
make use of a particular table which 
they say has been observed to hold 
true by a continued experience of 
many ages, and wherein are set down 
all the unfortunate days of every 
month upon which if travellers were 
tu set out onany journey they would 
not only expose themselves to some 
considerable misfortune, but like- 
wise be liable to. lose all their ex- 
pences and labour, and to be disap- 
pointed in the chief interest of their 
journey. However the most senst- 
ble of the Japanese have but little 
regard for this superstitious table, 
which is more credited by the com- 
mon people, the mountain priests 
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and monks. A copy of this table 
is printed in all their road and house 
books.” Kampher’s Japan, Vol. Il. 
p. 447. 

** The Chinese make choice of a 
fortunate and lucky day to send a 
portion to a bride, and to be married 
on, The president of the college 
of mathematics has the care of ap- 
pointing these days, not only for 
marriages, but for every thing else 
they take in hand.” Fernandez Na- 
varetti's Account of China, Church- 
is Collect. Vol. I. p. 76.; also 
Grosier’s China, Vol. U1. p, 274. 

“* Many of the superstitious pre- 
judices that are to be found among 
the Hindus prevail equally with the 
people of Siam. They observe the 
feasts of the new and full moon, and 
think the days that from the change 
precede the full, more fortunate than 
those that follow it. Their alma- 
nacks are marked with lucky and 
unlucky days. Neither the prince, 
nor any one who has the means of 
applying to astrologers will under- 
take any thing without consulting 
them.” Sketches of the Hindus, Vol. 
Il. p. 135. 

** The distribution of the signs or 
characters, both of days and years 
served the Mexicans, as superstitious 
prognostics, according to which they 
predicted the good or bad fortune of 
infants from the sign under which 
they were born; and the happiness 
or misfortune of marriages, the suc- 
cess of wars, and of every other 
thing from the day on which they 
were undertaken, or put in execu- 
tion, and on this account also they 
considered not only the peculiar 
character of every period of days 
or years; for the first sign or cha- 
racter of every period was the ruling 
sign through the whole of it.” Cud- 
len's Mexico, Vol. 1. p. 295. 

“« Les Brames interesseés a per- 
petuer l'empire de la superstition 
font un travail suivé toutes les an- 
neés pour marquer les jours de bon- 
heur et d’infortune; d’apres lequel 
ils dirigent les actions des Indiens. 
Les Egyptiens avoient les jours, ou 
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ils n’osoient rien entre prendre et 
letude de leurs pretres, ainsi que 
chez les Grecs et les Romains etoit 
de lire dans les planetes les bons et 
les mauvais augures. Les Chinois 
nentreprennent rien si la tortue ou 
jes caracteres de Confucius, qu ‘ils 
consultent tous les matins leurs an- 
noncent un jour malheureux. Les 
Gaulois consultoient aussi les di- 
vins; ile observoient les augures et 
n’osoient sortir certains jours de la 
lune et de Ja semaine. Dans le siecle 
heureux ow la France se vit gouver- 
neé par un grand roi. Marie de 
Medicis et toute la cour consul- 
toient encore des astrologues et por- 
toient comme les Indiens, les Chi- 
nois, les Africains et les Americuins 
des amulettes pour etre heureux.” 
Sonncrat, Vol. iL, p. !99. 


“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's 
land mark.” Deut. vii. 17. 

* Cursed be he that removeth his neigh- 
bour’s land mark,” Deut. xxvii, 17. 

“ Remove not the ancient land mark, 
which thy fathers have set up.” Prov. xxii. 
928. xxiii. 10. 


That this offence was consi- 
dered in a yery serious light may be 
collected from the following com- 
mencement of one of Alciphron’s 
Epistles. 

« Not even they who had defaced 
Jand marks, or profaned the Eleu- 
synian mysteries, could have so much 
to dread as I have, having fallen O 
ye gods into the hands of that ac- 
cursed Phanomacha,” &c. Alci- 
phron Ep. b. Ill. Ep, 72. 

« A large stone set upright marks 
each man’s property in some places, 
in others only a few sticks, as no 
man ever thinks of removing his 
neighbour's land mark.” Parson's 
Travels in Asia and Africa, p. 36. 

* In the institutes of Menu, which 
are supposed to have been written in 
the 12th century before Christ, we 
find amongst other laws that the 
destroyers of known land marks, 
must suffer such corporal punish- 
ment as will disfigure them, as for 
instance depriving them of their eyes 
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or hands.” Maurice Ind. Antig. 
Vol. VI. p. 305, 


“ She shall shave her head and pair her 
nails, , . .and chall remain in thine house and 
bewail her father and her mother a fuil 
month.” Deut, xxi. 12, 13. 

“ Cut off thine hair, O Jerusalem, and 
Cast it away, and take up a lamentation on 
high places.” Jer. vii. 29. 


“ Cutting off the hair as a sign 
of mourning is common amongst 
those nations whose customs may 
reasonably be supposed to boast of 
the highest antiquity, and from the 
circumstances of their situation or 
ignorance are not likely to have been 
adopted from caprice or modern 
refinement, Carver, in his Travels 
in North America, says, the Indians 
in general are very strict in the ob- 
servance of their laws relative to 
mourning for the dead. In some na- 
tions they cut off their hair, blacken 
their faces, and sit in au erect pos- 
ture with their heads closely ¢o- 
vered, and depriving themselves of 
every pleasure.” Carver's Travels, 
p» 407. 

“ The death of a near relation 
affects the northern Indians so sen- 
sibly, that they rend all their clothes 
from their backs, and go naked till 
some persons less afflicted relieve 
them. After the death of a father, 
mother, husband, wife, son, or bro- 
ther, they mourn, as it may be 
called, for a whole year, which they 
mmeasure by the moons and seasons. 
These mournful periods are not dis- 
tinguished by any particular dress 
except that of culting off the hair,” 
&c. Hearne’s Journey to the Nor- 
thern Ocean, p. 341. 


i 


ON THE RUBRICK. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
In Shepherd, on the Common 


Prayer, Vol. ii. p. 179, second edi- 
tion, is the following passage. 
~ 
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“ It is observable that when the 
Epistle is ended, the Minister is or- 
dered to say, * here endeth the 
Epistle* ;’” aad that no direction 
of this kind is given after the ending 
of the Gospel. The Rubric does 
not authorize the Priest to say, 
“ Here endeth the Gospel.” It only 
directs, that after the Gospel is 
ended the Creed shall be sung or 
suid. They that are determined to 
account for every thing, pretend that 
the omission has this reason for it, 
that “‘ the Creed is a continuation 
of the Gospel.” But the Creed is 
no more a continuation of the Gos- 
pel than it is of the Epistle. 

Now, Sir, I know not whether I 
am original in supposing, that these 
rubrical directions to the Minister 
are intended to be a guide to the 
people in changing their postures, 
that “all things may be done de- 
cently and in order;” and conse- 
quently, that the notice is given at 
the end of the Epistle to remind the 
congregation fo rise from their seats, 
but omitted at the conclusion of the 
Gospel, because no alteration in the 
posture takes place. The custom 
of turning towards the east during 
the repetition of the Creed is not, I 
think, sufliciently general or marked 
to make against this solution, es- 
pecially as in most churches the 
greater part of the congregation 

face toward the east whenever they 
stand up. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


IHUOA. 
Eee 

PRESENT STATE OF METHO- 
DISTS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
May I beg your permission to of- 





* In the note at the bottom of the page 
he adds, “ This direction was given at the 
last revisal; for what reason is not perhaps 
discoverable,” 
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fer a few remarks on the letter of 
K., tovether with the extracts that 
accompanied it, inserted in your 
Nomber for December, p. 732. 
On a candid perusal of “a few 
plain words to the inhabitants of 
Wainfleet,” I do not see that the 
Rey. Author said any thing but what 
the Holy Seriptures, the Constitu- 
tions of the Established Church, 
and Common Sense would autho- 
rize him to say. {s he not appoint- 
ed by divine and by human autho- 
rity the guardian of his parishioners’ 
morsls ¢ And as such is he not 
bound to warn them against any 
teachers who would subvert that 
order and regularity which are the 
best safeguards of true practical 
religion? No uaprejudiced reader 
of your useful Miscellany will seruple 
to answer these enquiries in the af- 
firmative. But, on a careful review 
of Mr. Agar’s answer, as well as 
from a long observation of the Me- 
thodists, there will be many found 
who deny the Minister of a parish 
any right of expressing his judg- 
ment, especially in public, on the 
subject. The Methodists will claim 
to theaiselves all the privileges of au 
apostolical ministry, equal, or even 
superior, to those of the Established 
Clergy; and as a proof of the vali- 
dity of their claim, they will not 
fail, as on the present occasion, to 
adduce a number of instances where- 
in these revivals have been attended 
with signal advantages. 

But, let us examine these proofs, 
Let us ask, What are these advan- 
tages? Mr. Agar says, that “ in 
Cornwall in the year 1814 there 
were near 5000 persons awakened, 
and united to us,” that is, (mark the 
expression) to the Methodists, “ in 
church fellowship.” “In Yaork- 
shire,” he adds, “ in the years 
1793-4 six thousand were added to 
our societies.” Thus he proceeds 
in his answer. But the question is, 
were those thousands who were 
joined to the Methedist Societies 
better men, or better Christians; I 
grant mdeed that many of them 
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might have exchanged the Church 
for the Meeting-house, drunkenness 
for sobriety, profaneness for a pro- 
fession of Mr. Wesley’s doctrines 
aud adherence to his discipline ; but 
Task, Is this exchange true conver- 
sion, or is such a conduct one with 
** pure and undefiled religion ?” 
That there are many Methodists 
true Christians I do not deny; but 
to say that the joining of men in 
society to them is seriptural conver- 
sion is, I contend, erroneous: and 
yet this is the very essence of Mr. 
Agar’s argument; and this is really 
the very strong tower of Methodisin 
in every place. I have long ob- 
served in an intercourse of many 
years with the religious world, that 
the Wesleyan Methodists lay a very 
great and very undue stress upon 
*« being joined to their society, and 
meeting in their class meetings,” as 
if this, and this alone, constituted a 
Christian. Characters are thus ex- 
amined, justified or condemned in 
an instant: ‘* Do you know A. B.? 
Yes. Is he aserions man? Yes: for 
he is a member of our society.”— 
** Do you know C. D.? O yes. Is 
he a serious man? O no: he does 
not meet in class; he only goes to 
church—he is only a moral man.” 
“ Are there any serious people at 
E.? Yes: we have a society there.” 
‘Is the Gospel preached in the 
Church at F.? No: the Vicar and 
Curate, though very moral men, do 
not encourage the Methodists.” 

I could very easily, Mr. Editor, 
treat your readers with pages of 
such arguments, which go a great 
way towards persuading many un- 
thinking people that the Gospel is 
not preached by the Clergy, and 
consequently that they are not safe 
guides; hence they are allured to 
the Meeting-house, where their pas- 
sions are warmed by vehemence, 
then they are taught to believe 
that for religious fervour, and to be 
joined in society, is a safe passport 
to heaven. What are the various 
obituaries in the Methodist Maga- 
zines, but an account of persons 
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brought over from the National 
Church to the Methodist Society— 
then of course made sate and 
happy. Mr. Cholmley’s excellence 
as a minister is acknowledged by 
Mr. Agar until he wrote against 
Methodism; then alas! he is not 
wise! Is not this a proof that some 
better and sounder arguments are 
wanting on which to found Metho- 
dism? Go on, Mr. Editor, and 
establish the principles of the Pro- 
phets, the Apostles, and Martyrs, 
as exhibited in Holy Writ, and em- 
bodied in our Liturgy; then all 
other deviations from sound practi- 
eal religion will be seen and acknow- 
ledged by men of sense and piety. 
Let a holy life, and that only, be the 
criterion of sound doctrine: ‘ the 
tree is known by its fruits.” This 
is the best answer to all erroneous 
and strange practices. 
I remain, Xe. 
CLERICUS., 


—2— 
To the Editor of the Remembraneer. 
Sir, 


THE followmg advertisement ap- 
peared in the Times Newspaper for 
Saturday, Nov. 20, 1819. 


“ The friends of a young man abont 
taking orders are desirous of purchasing 
the next presentation to a living in a po- 
puious neighbourhood ; and as their ob- 
ject is general usefulness, preference will 
be given to a situation where surrounding 
villages have been unaccustomed to that 
preaching usnally called Evangelical, but 
which, in their view, most closely accords 
with the doctrinal articles of the Church 
of England. Communications, post paid, 
addressed to J. V. B. 382, Oxford-street, 
will be attended to.” 


Such is a specimen of the ideas 
of ‘* general usefulness” which the 
Evangelical friends of this young 
apostle entertain. We ofthe Church 
ought certainly to feel highly ho- 
noured by the kind “ views” of 
these enlightened friends: but I 
am in hopes we shai] not be able to 
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accommodate them, until the phi- 
lanthropic plan of the amiable Mr. 
Owen shall have been brought to 
perfection, and “ a situation where 
urrounding villages, unaccustomed 
to evangelical preaching” can be 
made ready for his exertions. 

To what a lamentable state must 
the patronage of the Church be re- 
duced, when such attempts are made 
to thrust into its ministry some young 
offspring of the puritan brood, to 
add to the heresies and divisions too 
rank, alas, among us? With what 
fearful docility must the lessons of 
the arch-libeller of the Church of 
England, Mr. Jeremy Bentham, 
have been digested; when the ca 
mel-swallowers of the present day 
can subscribe to articles, and take 
vows so contrary to their true intent 
and meaning ? The rule which this 
said Jeremy gives the children of 
the National Schools concerning the 
Catechism seems to have been 
udopted more generally than he 
‘ould have expected. 


“ Whatever under the name of a Cate- 
chism” (read, articles, or oath, against si- 
mony, canonical obedience, &c.) “ they 
give you to say—say it, since it must be. 
if among the words thus forced into your 
mouths, the words ‘J beliere, should 
meet your eyes or ears, say I believe ac- 
cordingly. To the words with which 
they are accompanied, be they what they 
may, add, ‘ stnce there is no remedy’ ; these 
inevitable words, as under the like pres- 
sure you would add them to a history of 
the Arabian Genii, or the Grecian Gods *.” 


Admirable instruction for the po- 
litical and evangelical reformers of 
benighted villagers and populous 
neighbourhoods ! 

But is it not, Sir, high time, 
amidst all our improvements, that 
the ‘* shameful traffic in the souls 
of men” as it has been denomi- 
nated, should be abolished? and 
the crime of simony, both among 
the clery and laity determinately 
prevented? For is it not, besides its 
own intrinsic sin, employed as the 





* Bentham’s Church of Englandism. P, 190. 
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most powerful engine against the 
established Church by its numerous 
enemies; serving as a standing blot 
to which they can direct the scorn and 
abhorrence of their followers ; while, 
at the same time, they themselves 
make use of it, to stock our pu!pits 
with preachers of their own per- 
suasion ? Is itnota fact well known, 
that a society is actually in exist- 
ence, whose express employment is 
to purchase advowsons and presenta- 
tions, and fill the vacancies with these 
self-styled evangelical teachers ? 
The number of livings now pos- 
sessed by them would, if mentioned, 
astonish any Churchman, ignorant 
of their principles and proceedings. 
In this matter, I must confess 
myself to be a reformer. I hope, 
most earnestly, the day will ere long 
arrive, when this business will be 
fully entered into by our ecclesiasti- 
cal governors, and this infamous 
merchandize totally prohibited. Let 
us not be the last to see or remedy 
our own defects. In the mean 
time, the publicity given to the 
young gentleman’s advertisement by 
the ‘“* Remembrancer” will not be, 
perhaps, more surprising to him 
than useful to your readers. 
EBORACENSIS. 


ed tee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, e 


At the end of a long and exhaust- 
ing period of war, our attention is 
happily directed to the best means 
of counteracting the evils naturally 
following such a state; and which 
we find ever has followed war in our 
nation, as well as in every other ; 
namely, a universal laxity of man- 
ners, and an evident tendency to 
discard the restraints of Christianity. 
The new churches, which are rising 
through the kingdom, shew how 
agreeable to the great body of the 
nation, and how deep-rooted the 
love of order, and sober religion, 
still is amongst us, There will, how- 
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ever, be found in every part of the 
kingdom, another evil as formidable 
as the want of churches; namely, 


the non-residence of the clergy. 


This, appears to me, to admit of 


some remedy. At present pluralists 
are certainly an evil, similar, in 
point of principle, to that of a per- 
son taking upon himself the office 
of schoolmaster, in two or three 
parishes, twenty or thirty miles 
apart. 1! consider the incumbent as 
the instructor of the adults, and the 
church service hardly a fourth part 
of his duty. 

Let pluralists from henceforth be- 
come benefactors to the church. 
Let the expence and difficulty of 
qualifying to hold two or more liv- 
ings be removed entirely; let no 
dispensation be required, but let 
every A.M. or LL.B. of either uni- 
versity be permitted to hold two or 
even three livings, in any part of 
England, however distant :—on this 
condition, that on one he shall con- 
stantly reside, and on the other or 
others, place a resident curate. If 
the house is not fit for the residence 
of a clergyman, or if there be no 
house, or even glebe, still let him 
be required, before institution, to 
give abond, and engage that so many 
years income of the living, after the 
curate’s stipend is deducted, shall 
be paid into the hands of the bishop, 
to be applied to that purpose. The 
bishop, through his officer the arch- 
deacon, will take care that the money 
is judiciously laid out. In fact, I 
would permit no man whatever to 
take a living but on the terms of re- 
siding, or keeping a resident curate. 
If he did not like the terms, he need 
not take the living; but, if he did 
take it, he should be compelled to 
comply. No objection should ever 
be made to an incumbent's non-resi- 
dence, if he appointed a resident 
curate ; a man unwillingly tied down 
to a place will do no good there. 

Again, I would recommend that 
where there ate chapels of ease in 
large hamlets cr parishes, having 
distinct parish officers, that the Pa- 
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tron shall be permitted to separate 
them from the mother church, and 
render them distinct livings ; on con- 
dition of building a house for th 
future incumbent. That this may 
be done immediately, with the con 
sent of the present incumbent, but 
at the next vacancy, without any 
difficulty. I am persuaded = th it 
these two measures wou!d be of in- 

calculable benefit to the country. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Q. 


Extracis from Reports of the Sociely 
for promoting Christian Knou 
ledge (continued ). 

Extracts from Circular, 1813. 

“ It has been proposed to the Society, that 
to accustom the children of any school to 
some labour, though it were small, beside 
their learning, would very much qualify 
them for husbandry, services, or any other 
employment. 

““ You will receive in your packet for this 
year one or more copies of the sheet ac- 
count of schools, which it is desired you 
would please to direct the putting up, in 
some public place, where it may be most 
exposed to the view of such as may be 
willing to encourage the increase of them, 
or may give themselves the trouble of sig- 
nifying the omissions or mistakes in it 
against the next impression. 

“As to the progress of the Protestant 
Mission to the East Indies, I am to ac- 
quaint you, that in November, 1712, Mr. 
Plutscho, one of the first Missionaries sent 
thither, arrived here from Tranqaebar, with 
a design to continue some time in Europe, 
and to reside chiefly at the university of 
Halle, in Saxony, for the service of the 
Missiov. He went from hence to Den- 
mark, to acquaint his Danish Majesty with 
the state thereof, and the obstructions the 
Missionaries have met with, And we have 
an account that he was graciously received 
by the King, who has been pleased to set 
tle the Mission upon a better foot, and to 
make a considerable augmentation to his 
annual allowance for supporting the charge 
of it which encreases daily; and be has 
further assured them of his royal protec- 
tion. 

“ Mr. Plutscho, during his short stay 
here, composed in Portuguese, A_ briet 
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Instraction in the Principles of Christia- 
nity, with some Collects, Hymns, Xc., 
which was immediately printed, and some 
hundreds thereof were sent over to India 
by the last fleet. 

“The Society did likewise procure a pas- 
sage ou board the same fleet for a school- 
master, printer, and his assistant, witha font 
of Malabarick types, &c. sent hither from 
Halle, by Mr. Professor Frank ; as also 
from the contributor here for 75 reame of 
paper, 200 copies of the New Testament 
in Portugueze, and some Portugueze books, 
as a help to perfect the Missionaries in the 
knowledge of that language: all which 
goods, though amounting in quantity to se- 
veral tons, the Honourable Directors of 
the East India Company allowed to he 
sent thither, on board their ships, freight 
free; which favour the Society have thank- 
fully acknowledged, and will always retain 
a grateful sense of. Beside the things 
above mentioned, there was remitted in 
pieces of eight, to the value of 150. sent 
from Halle. I must not forget to acquaint 
you, that Mr. Plutsciio brought with him 
a very hopeful Malabarian youth, baptized 
at Tranquebar by the name of Timothy, 
who is designed to be educated at Halle, 
for the service of the Mission. 

“In July last, and since, the Society 
have received several packets from the 
Missionaries at Tranquebar, and are not 
a litttle rejoiced to understand by them, 
what a great support, comfort, and eucou- 
ragement to the painfal and afflicted la- 
bourers in the Lord’s harvest, the supplies 
sent from England have been, and how 
seasonably they came to their uands: tiey 
cannot sufficiently praise God for raising 
up so many friends in England, zealous for 
the conversion of the benighted heathen, 
to the glorious light of the Gospel of Chirist. 
They return their most lumble and hearty 
thanks to all their woi thy benefactors here, 
and hope that the correspondence with the 
Society will very much help to promote 
the work they are engaged in. 

“ They write, that the printing-press, 
with the paper and other Utings sent by 
the Society three years ago, will be a great 
use to them; and notwithstanding the loss 
of Mr. Finck the printer, who died in his 
voyage thither, they have already set the 
press on work, and have actually printed 
a Primer, a Short Catechism, called the 
Method of Salvation, together with a sheet 
Almanack, very much w unted in those 
parts, of all which they have sent some 
copies to England, and they hope that thi 
printing-press may, with the blessings of the 
Almighty God, prove one happy mean of 
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spreading the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ in those idolatrous countries, 

“The New Testaments ia Portugueze, 
sent by the Society two years ago, are 
made use of in their Portugueze Church 
and schools with good advantage. 

“Tn the Malabarick and Portugueze 
Churches, there were in January 18 12-13, of 
persons baptized 207, and catechumens 26. 
In the five schools there were 78 children, of 
which 59 are clothed and wholly maintain- 
ed, together with six other persons, who 
are employed by the Missionaries in pre- 
paring food for the children, and other ser- 
vices about the Churches or schools. 

“They hope that in a little time, some 
of the more advanced scholars in the Ma- 
labarick school, will be fit to be employed 
in this work, in the quality of school-mas- 
ters, catechists, and transcribers. 

“Some time ago they begun a corres- 
pondence with some of the most learned 
of the Damulians, or Malabarians, whose 
letters they judged might be useful, and 
have therefore transmitted them hither, 
translated into the German language, in 
order to be printed. 

“ They have sent their thoughts to the 
Society, liow the Gospel may be propa- 
gated in the other parts of India, particn- 
larly at Madras, where it is hoped it would 
meet with less obstruction than at Tran- 
quebar, ‘There is a prospect of a great 
harvest in these eastern parts of the world, 
but the fit labourers are few; it is there- 
fore recommended to you, that you would 
pray the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
raise up, and send forth, labourers into 
this harvest.” 


Extracts from Circular, 1714. 


“The Society being informed of the great 
scarcity of Bibles in the Welch tongue, 
have used their good offices to promote a 
new edition; and have procured several 
subscriptions, pursuant to the proposal 
which you will find in your packet: and if 
any gentlemen ofability in-your neighbour- 
hood are disposed to encourage it, and dis- 
tribnte some of them among the poor 
families in Wales, be pleased to acquaint 
them where subscriptions are taken in, or 
else yourself to receive and remit them, 
with directions how to dispose of the books 
whea published. 

‘ The history of the attempts that have 
been made to convert the Popish natives of 
Iheland, having excited several charitably- 
disposed persons to assist in promoting a 
design so highly serviceable to the Protest- 
ant interest in that kingdom, the Society 
have ordered a copy of the said history to 
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be put up in your packet, to be commn- 
nicated as you shall find occasion. 

“It being of importance to the design 
of Charity Schools that those children who 
have imbibed a good sense of religion from 
their education, in them should not lose it 
when they go out to services, or appren- 
ticeships, the Society desire, as you have 
opportunity, that you would recommend 
it to the Trustees of the Charity Schools 
in your neighbourhood, to be very careful 
that the masters and mistresses with whom 
they place out any of the children as ser- 
vants, or apprentices, be persons of a so- 
ber and religious life and conversation; 
and that such masters and mistresses be 
strictly enjoined, and frequeutly called 
upon, to do all that in them lies to culti- 
vate and improve those Christian disposi- 
tions which their servants have brought 
with them from school; and in order there- 
unto, that upon every Lord’s day they hear 
them read the Bible, or some other good 
book, make them repeat what they have 
learned at school, or heard at church, see 
that they are constant intheir morning and 
evening devotions: and not only carry them 
to church to be catechized there as oppor- 
tunity offers, but sometimes send, or go with 
them to their minister to be catechized and 
mstructed by him in private. 

“ The Society have lately received let- 
ters from the Protestant Missionaries in 
the East Indies, wherein, after a very 
grateful acknowledgment of the assistance 
they had in many instances afforded them, 
they acquaint the Society, that they had 
received the Portugueze Testaments, to- 
gether with their present of paper, for 
an impression of the same inthe Malabarick 
tongue ; which work they would instantly 
set about, and hoped to be able to trans- 
mit some specimens of it the next year. 
That the Reverend Mr, Lewis, late chap- 
lain at Fort St. George, having sent them 


manuscript translations of some books of 


the Old Testament, in Portugueze ; they 
had taken a resolution (God giving life and 
ability) to compleat a translation of the 
whole of the Old Testament, in that lan- 
guage ; as also into the Malabarick. That 
they had already made a trial with the Ma- 
labarick types, and printed off a tract relat- 
ing to the absurdities and impieties of Pa- 
ganism, and the means whereby the Hea- 
then may be saved; a specimen of which 
they have sent over, together with the fol- 
lowing treatises, in Portugueze : 

“4. A Catechetical Explication of the 
Doctrines of Christianity, 12mo. 

“ 2, A Summary of Christian Doctrines, 
for the use of the catechumens, 24mo. 
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“3. A Letter to the Reverend Mr, 
Lewis, concerning the rise and order of 
their schools, 4to. 

“4, A Collection of 100 Divine Hymns, 
12mo. 

“ 5. An History of the Sufferings, 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of 
our Lord, 12mo, 

“‘ The Missionaries have likewise given 
the Society a very pleasing account of the 
number this year admitted into the Church 
by baptism; which, though in itself not 
large, being but 35, yet, considering the 
many difficulties they labour under, both 
from enemies to the design abroad, and 
their own wants at home of supplies ne- 
cessary to so great an undertaking, pro- 
mises an happy enlargement at the Chris 
tian Church there; were others as liberal 
in their contributions, as they are active 
and industrious in their labours, to carry 
on so good a work: which I therefore 
beg leave again to recommend to your zea- 
lous application.” 


Extracts from Circular, 1715. 

“* The account of charity schools having 
increased to a large volume, and the variety 
of methods used for promoting them in dif- 
ferent places, being in aimanner universally 
known, from the distribution that has been 
made of these accounts to all parts of the 
kingdom, for above ten years past, it has 
now been thought sufficient to present the 
well-wishers of this design, with a view 
only of the rules generally observed by 
the trustees, the masters, the mistresses, 
and the children; the number of schools; 
and the number of children taught in 
them ; distinguishing those that are cloath- 
ed from those that are not. 

“ But, in order to make this method 
more compleat, it is requested, that you 
would not only inform the Society of the 
number of children generally taught at 
those schools, where the account is silent 
for want of information, but also the num- 
ber of children that have been educated 
and placed out of all the schools within 
your knowledge, from the first erecting of 
them; and that you would be pleased at 
the same time to signify, as mear as you 
can, when each school was set up. 

“ To prevent too great an increase of me- 
chanic tradesmen issuing from these schools, 
it has been wished by some, that a greater 
number than are, were encouraged to go 
to husbandry or to services at sea; but 
the circumstances of places being so very 
various, there is hardly any rule can be 
adapted to all places; except the reconi- 
mending it to the consideration of the 
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trustees of each school respectively, to 
regard as much as they can, the publick 
interest in the disposition they make of 
their charity children. 

‘“* This consideration has induced several 
persons in the sea-faring towns, to find 
means to teach some of the children the 
art of navigation; and the experiments 
that have been made in London have an- 
swered so well, that a charitable gentleman 
has agreed to endow a school, on purpose 
for teaching the art of navigation to such 
children as are of the brightest parts, being 
selected out of the charity school of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, and five or six 
other adjacent schools, 


*¢ There cannot be a surer indication of 


the Divine Blessing on the design of these 
schools, than that most of them have been 
set up, and liberally maintained, whilst the 
nation was engaged in an expensive and 
bloody war; and that, notwithstanding 
the unhappy divisions that have prevailed 
of late years, it has pleased God so to order 
it, that they have very rarely affected the 
charity schools; and when a flourishing 
school has been threatened with a dissolu- 
tion from the intemperate heats of those 
that should support it, Providence has 
wisely interposed, and made their strife the 


means of providing for a larger number of 


children, and supporting two schools in- 
stead of one. 

“ But to prevent the mischief that may 
acerue to this design by our unreasonable 
animosities, it is earnestly recommended 
to you, to discourage as much as possible, 
all party distinctions in carrying on this 
work ; and to restrain the children from 
assembling together in any rude or disor- 
derly manner, on public days of rejoicing ; 
as being utterly inconsistent with that meek 
and submissive deportment to every body, 
which will render them amiable to all their 
benefactors, however they may differ in 
their sentiments, 

“The Protestant Missionaries in the 
East Indies continue their usual applica- 
tion to farther the good work they were 
sent about; and do signify to the Society, 
in their letter of the 27th of September, 
1714, that twenty-eight persons have been 
admitted by baptism into their communion 
last year ; that their schools consist of the 
same number of children as mentioned in 
their former letters, viz. about fourscore ; 
which are as many or rather more than 
the uncertain fund they have will afford to 
maintain; that their congregation increases 
so, that they are in great want of a larger 
building to receive them, as well as to re- 
ceive the printing press, the foundry for 
casting of letter, and the artificers be- 
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longing to each; and that they hope for 
assistance from England to erect these fa- 
brics that are so necessary. They have fi- 
nished the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Malabarick language, and 
printed as far as the Four Evangelists, 
and Acts of the Apostles, and are going 
on with the rest. They have likewise be- 
gan to translate the Old Testament into 
the Malabarick, and have, partly by their 
own labour, and partly from the help of 
others, made themselves masters of a copy 
of almost all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, except the Apocryphal, translated 
into Portugueze. 

‘** Nothwithstanding this happy progress, 
it has been thought necessary, for the ser- 
Vice of the mission, that one of the Mis- 
sionaries should come to Europe, to pre- 
sent, in person, what could not so well 
be done by letter; and accordingly Mr. 
Zuginbalgh being appointed for it, he is 
safely arrived at the court of Denmark ; 
where he has been graciously received by 
the King, and had such assurances of his 
Majesty’s royal favour and protection, 
that he is now preparing to return by the 
next ships to India. 

** How well the court of Denmark are 
disposed to countenance this mission may 
be better known from the King’s own di- 
rections about the management of it ; and 
the sentiments of a College or Society, 
which his Majesty has lately erected at 
Copenhagen, on purpose to promote it; a 
translation of which you will find in a lit- 
tle book sent in this year’s packet. Nor 
will you be less pleased to know the in- 
dustry and zeal of the Missionaries at 
Tranquebar, from their letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis, late clraplain to the English 
garrison at Fort St. George; a translation 
of which, from the Portugueze, is like- 
wise sent in this year’s packet,” 


er 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
[ HAVE had much pleasure in see- 
ing the extracts which you have 
published from the early Reports of 
the Seciety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; and my pleasure will 
not be abated, if it shall ever be 
thought advisable to reprivt them 
entire in a collected form. They 
would present to the public impor- 
tant and valuable information con- 
cerning the history and progress of 
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this most excellent Society; and if 
they were illustrated by anecdotes 
and biographical sketches of its first 
founders, they could hardly fail of 
forming a highly interesting volume. 
The list of benefactors annexed to 
the General Accounts of the Society, 
the occasional instances of zeal and 
liberality which that list unfolds, 
and the facts concerning missions 
and schools, and translations, and 
the various good works in which the 
Society has been from time to time 
engaged, coldly as they are record- 
ed, do nevertheless excite a desire 
of more intimate acquaintance with 
the Society, whose history would be 
that of the Church of England, and 
of its general exertions for promot- 
ing Christian knowledge at home 
and abroad during the eighteenth 
century. 

Such a history would probably 
discountenance many of the preten- 
sions which are made in favour of 
the surpassing righteousness of the 
present day, and shew that our fore- 
fathers were not less zealous, but 
less ambitious than ourselves. In 
the absence of such a history, I] 
have been content to look into the 
reports of the last nine years, which 
have elapsed since the institution of 
the District Committees, and I take 
the liberty of stating to you the sa- 
tisfaction which I have experienced 
in observing the regular progress, 
both of the resources and the exer- 
tions of the Society. The view 
which I have taken of the gradual 
and uninterrupted enlargement of its 
means, has been, in some degree, 
overcast by the necessity of admit- 
ting into the annual statements the 
accounts of the family Bible, of 
which the expence would naturally 
at first increase the Society's dis- 
bursements, as the sale would after- 
If this 
single and occasional article be 
thrown out of sight, the increase of 
the Society’s receipts will appear to 
be remarkably even and regular. 
In the following table, the first 
column represents the year, ending 


wards increase its receipts. 





with the day to which the accounts 
of that year were audited; the se- 
cond column the amount of receipts 
during that year; the third, the 
number of books distributed in that 
year. The last column requires no 
comment: aud [ have marked with 
an asterisk those years from the 
gross receipts of which a deduction 
has been made upon account of the 
Family Bible. 


£. a 
In 1811 — 22,277 16 — 213,052 
1812 — 23,547 1 -- 328,801 
1813 — $1,954 9 — 595,482 


667,727 
* 1815 — 36,817 7 — 845302 
* 1816 — 39,411 10 — 1,202,961 
©1817 — 46,721 17 — 1,219,444 
* 1818 — 48,447 16 6 — 1,309,582 
©1819 — 50,439 8 8 — 1,427 ,808 


7 

0 

7 
1814 — 34,545 10 11 — 

7 

1 

1 


Thus it appears that the receipts 
of the ninth year exceed those of the 
first year of this series, by no less a 
sum than 28,161/. 12s. 1d. and it 
should be remembered, that this 
large increase has been made, not 
only in a time of much difficulty and 
distress, when many powerful and 
affecting appeals have been made to 
public and private liberality, but in 
a time of controversy, and when the 
minds of men were disinclined to 
union, when a strong bias had been 
excited in favour of another Society, 
and when there were not wanting 
some to dispute and deny the merits 
and excellencies of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
its peculiar claims upon the Mem 
bers ofthe Church of England. In 
such a period it is satisfactory to 
know that the increase was effected 
peaceably, without the excitement 
of any considerable reaction, and 
without any of that enthusiastic exer 
tion which effervesces and subsides 
in an instant. The increase in the 
first four yeas, that is from 1811 
to 1815, was about 14,450/.; in the 
last four years, that is from 1815 to 
1819, when it might naturally be 
expected that its further progress 
would be restrained, was about 
13,6224, In the year 1813, of the 
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first five years the increase was more 
than 8000/1.; the increase nearest to 
which was in the year 1817, of the 
last five years, which was almost 
70001. The increase of the last 
year, 1819, was greater than that of 
the preceding year. 

It is from this continued and con- 
tinuing increase of the Society's 
funds, even more than from their 
enlargement, that I derive my prin- 
cipal satisfaction, and that I flatter 
myself with the hope, that the So- 
ciety will always be supported in 
proportion as its merits are known, 
and that it will eventually concen- 
trate the good will and liberal sup- 
port, and cordial zeal of all Mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 

R.S. N. 
oe 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
1 BELIEVE that it will be generally 
admitted, that there is none of the 
pastoral offices which is of more 
difficult execution than the visita- 
tion of the sick; and that there is 
none which requires more know- 
ledge of human nature, or which af- 
fords better opportunities of dis- 
covering the various intricacies of 
the heart of man, and especially of 
ascertaining what topics, whether of 
exhortation or consolation, will be 
most suitably and effectually dis- 
cussed in the pulpit, and before the 
public congregation, In the hum- 
ble attempt to discharge this duty, 
I have had occasion to enter the 
chambers of persons afllicted with 
scrofula, and | fancy to myself that 
I have seen this disorder producing 
a strong sense of religion, operating 
under much fear and dejection of 
spirit. I have made this observa- 
tion especially in the cases of young 
persons, three of which I will take 
leave to lay before you, and to ask 
of the readers of the Remembrancer, 


whether the case is common, and if 


it be common, to what it is to be at- 
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tributed, and what remedies will 
contribute most to its relief. 

The first case which attracted my 
attention was that of a boy, of not 
more than twelve years of age. He 
sent for me (of himself, if my me- 
mory does not deceive me) soon 
after I came into the parish in which 
I reside, and I distinctly recollect 
that he declared the purpose for 
which he sent for me to be, that he 
might ask me, by what means he 
could know that his prayers would 
be accepted. Iwas myself a very 
young man at the time, and of little 
experience in the visitation of the 
sick, and the boy’s question and his 
manner of asking it struck me very 
forcibly. He was then in a very 
weak and exhausted state, and his 
body was mangled with wounds and 
scars in various parts. I found him 
by no means ignorant of the princi- 
ples of religion, sensibly alive to all 
the attributes of God, and not des- 
titute of the hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life through the merits of 
his Redeemer. But there was a 
doubt, a secret misgiving, that his 
prayers would hot be heard, which 
I endeavoured to remove by dwell- 
ing on the various promises, that 
the prayer of faith shall be accepted. 
I hope that my endeavours were not 
altogether ineffectual; but I have 
always thought it extraordinary, that 
such a doubt should forcibly occupy 
the mind of a child. 

The ‘second case, which I will of- 
fer to your notice, is that of a young 
woman, whom I knew before her 
affliction. She came to me to be 
prepared for Confirmation, and took 
that opportunity of telling all her 
tale of woe. 1 gave her such in- 
struction as seemed adapted to the 
ordinance in which, and te the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which she 
was about to take upon herself the 
engagement of her baptism, and to 
declare herself a Christian. I of- 
fered her, from time to time, such 
advice and consolatiomas her case 
required; I lent her the treatises of 
Kettlewell and Stonhouse, and othe: 
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tracts on the list of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 

I advised and prepared her by pre- 
vious conversation to receive the 
Lerd’s Supper, and she received it. 
As her disorder increased, | visited 
her more frequently, but I always 
found her labouring under an inve- 
terate apprehension that she should 
not be saved. I will not say that 
she ever expressed an absolute des- 
pair, but with an acknowledgment 
of the most faithful reliance upon 
the merits of Jesus Christ, there 
was coupled an anxious doubt and 
fear, of which it was very painful 
to hear, and which it was very dith- 
cult to abate and compose. By de- 
grees her hearing failed, and she 
was placed out of the reach of any 
consolation whith it was in my 
power to suggest: in the end, her 
understanding was disordered, and 
in the relief which death alone could 
bring, I trust that she has found 
that mercy, of which from her cha- 
racter through life, and the earnest 
contrition which she exhibited in 
her illness, I cannot think that she 
had any reason to doubt. 

The last case with which I will 
detain you is that of another young 
woman, whose character I have 
watched in my Sunday School, and 
of whose goodness of heart and dis- 
position I am fully persuaded, Dur- 
ing a whole year of very severe and 
unintermitted suffering, she has 
hardly uttered a complaint : she has 
made it her endeavour to submit 
herself to the will of God to live or 
to die, as he judges best, under an 
assurance, that he who hath sup- 
ported her hitherto, is both able 
and willing to sustain her under 
every trial which he lays upon her. 
I have found in her no want of faith 
in the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ; but there is in her a dispo- 
sition to judge herself with such se- 
verity, that when she rises from the 
examination, although she can spe- 
cify no particular sin, and can state 
no ground of fear, she is so depres- 
sed by the sense of her unworthi- 
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ness, as to apprehend that she can- 
not enter into life, that she can not 
escape condemnation. I have la- 
boured to remove this fear, for which 
I am convinced, that there is no oe- 
casion, with less effect than I could 
desire: for though she ceases to 
dwell upon it, I am apprehensive it 
is more through weakness of body 
than through “penewed strength of 
confidence. Her sufferings are at 
this moment extreme through a com- 
plication of scrofula and dropsy: 
through mere weariness she desires 
to be at rest, and I wish that her 
hope was as strong, as is mine upon 
her account, that she will rest in 
peace. 

I have given you a very imperfect 
detail of my experience in these me- 
lancholy cases. I hope that I have 
said enough to lead to my princi- 
pal question: Is this spiritual de- 
jection generally found in cases of 
young persons suffering under scro- 
fulous diseases? My question will 
not be answered by a reference to 
the prevalence of false and fanatical 
doctrines in religion; for whatever 
be their influence, and I will not 
dispute or deny its effect, I do not 
find it operating with the same force 
in other cases. Neither will it be 
answered by any reflections on the 
imperfection of my pastoral labours, 
with which mo man can be more dis- 
satisfied than myself: for whatever 
it be, others are not exempt from its 
operations, and the young scrofu- 
lous patient is principally, if not 
only, affected. The questions to 
which I desire a direct and not an 
evasive answer, are these. Is de- 
‘ a conmon property 
of scrofula, or am I mistaken in my 
opinion concerning it? If it be com- 
mon, how, as a question of curio- 
sity, is it be accounted for? and 
how, as a question of practice, is it 
to be relieved by the spiritual phy- 
sician ? 

While | am writing upon the suf- 
ferings of my parishioners, and call- 
ing to mind the condition of many 
whom I have committed to the earth 
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in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life, I will 
venture to suggest, that if they who 
are most practised in the visitation 
of the sick, would occasionally re- 
port to you, either with or without 
mention of names and places, the 
result of their experience, many an 
example of humble piety and virtue 
might be exhibited for the admira- 
tion and instruction of the public. 
| will relate two circumstances which 
oceurred within my own observ ation, 
aad with which my mind is strongly 
impressed.. An aged labourer sent 
for me, and when I had taken my 
seat by him in his chimney corner, 
he addressed me in a spirit of the 
mildest but the firmest resignation ; 
“ Sir, I perceive that the state in 
which I am is such, that I have not 
long to live; and I have, therefore, 
sent for you, that I may receive 
such comfert and advice as you 
think necessary before 1 go hence.” 
He was familiarly known in his pa- 
rish by the name of the Gentleman 
N , and during a very protracted 
illness, and under such accumulated 
sufferings, that I believe he died 
more of inanition than disease, he 
exhibited that unbroken trust in 
God, that entire resignation to his 
will, and that patient expectation of 
the time of his release, which every 
Christian gentleman should possess, 
I remember another case of a 
poor woman, who bore, without 
murmuring or repining, a long and 
vnintermitted affliction, and for 
whose relief an operation was Judged 
advisable. When ske knew that the 
day was fixed, she declared to me 
the intentions with which she sub- 
mitted to the painful necessity : 
‘“‘ what ] am going to suffer will, I 
hope, be for my relief. Some of 
my neighbours advise me to consi- 
der the pain and the danger, and not 
to tempt the Lord, But, Sir, I 
think, that I do not tempt him. 
My time is already in his hands, 
and it cannot be lengthened or short- 
ened beyond his will, and it is to 
his pleasure that | commit myself,” 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 14, 
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She underwent the operation with- 
out uttering one groan, asking only 
once, whether it was nearly over: 
it appeared for a few days to suc- 
ceed, when éetanus came on, and 
put a rapid period to her sufferings. 
Her patience was not even then ex- 
hausted, though her pain and thirst 
were aggravated by the extreme heat 
of the weather, and as far as her 
necessarily indistinct articulation 
would allow, 


“Her last faltering aceents whispered 
praise” 

and resignation. 

lam persuaded, that men in hum- 
ble life would be more respected, 
and that their character, which is 
too often burlesqued by the follies 
of fanaticism, or overlooked by those 
whose kind affections have been 
alienated by the mischievous operas 
tion of the poor laws, would be 
again elevated, if the public atten- 
tion was more frequently interested 
by such extracts as every Clerey- 
man might furnish from ~ ‘3 


“ The short but simple annals of the 
poor,” 


In my own parish I am frequetly 
tracing the features of Crabbe’'s 
Isaac Ashtord, and L rejoice whenever 
the most distant likeness appears 
before 

A CURATE. 


| 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Ir is not the least curious feature ef 
these refurming times, that various 
descriptions of men set about the 
business of reformation in‘such va- 
rious ways, 

Not a few, by virtue of an annual 
guinea, given perhaps at random to 
the first Institution or Society, for 
which they happened to be solicited, 
make themselves happy in the re- 
flection, that, if the world is net 
mended, their endeavours, at least, 
have nut been wanting, 

M 





Others, on the contrary, are all 
bustle and activity. They run up 
and down the country, call public 
meetings, frame resolutions, waste 
their breath in long speehes, and 
(that the utmost possible good may 
be eflected) are for undoing all that 
our forefathers have done. 

A third class rely entirely upon the 
vast benefit to be derived from teach- 
ing every body toread. “ Reading,” 
they say, ‘(is the inlet of know- 
ledge, and the diffusion of knowledge 
must be the triumph of reason.” It 
is, comparatively, a trivial object 
with them, to form the moral taste 
of their readers; that is to give 
them a right bias in chusing what 
they shall read: and, in due course, 
the efforts of these benevolent phi- 
losophers being admirably seconded 
by the compilers and venders of 
penny and twopenny newspapers and 
pemphlets, thousands of their pu- 
pils become very diligent readers of 
sedition, blasphemy, and obscenity *. 

A fourth sort go very differently 
to work. These are not only Chris- 
tians, but most of them, no doubt, 
in sober earnest, willing and anxious 
to serve the cause of Christianity : 
and, being aware of the alarming 
spread of infidelity, have persuaded 
themselves that it will be most ef- 
fectually counteracted, by a propor- 
tionate distribution of Bibles. Such, 
in fact, was the doctrine recently 
held by the advocates of a society, 
which professes (nay, binds its mem- 
bers) to give the Bible wi/hout note 
or comment. But, what our 
Deists, enlightened philoso. 
phers, to this practice? They unre- 


say 
our 





* The schools, connected with the Natio- 
nal Society, are, constitutionally indeed, 
guarded against the evil, by making re- 
ligion and morals the basis of their system : 
yet experience shews, that, even in them, 
a great part of the benefit must ever de- 
pend upon voluntary inspection and super- 
intendence; which, in many of them, is 
neither so yigilantly nor so uniformly be- 
stowed, as to ensure the operation of that 
principle which is, or ought te be, their 
disunguishing character, 
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servedly proclaim their joy, I had 
almost said, their gratitude, for its 
establishment. It is even their 
boast, that the Bible Society are 
doing their work for them gratui- 
tously. They find abundance of 
poor wretches possessed of a Bible, 
which, perhaps, they have never 
opened*; and, perceiving that they 
have, at the best, a very confused no- 
tion, either of any use to be made of 
it, or any motive to look into it, they 
kindly supply them, after their own 
fashion, with both, ‘ Read your 
Bible,” say they, “ by all means! 
Turn to such or such a chapter! 
You will there find” —but I will not 
pollute the pages of the Remem- 
brancer, by stating what they direct 
them to find, or suppose they shall 
find, in their Bibles. We _ have 
lately and publicly heard but too 
much of it. 

Now I do not say, Mr. Editor, 
that this is the necessary or natural 
consequence of this profuse disper- 
sion of Bibles, without instruction or 
enquiry. The fair inference I take 
to be this: that, as a Bible, opened 
and read under such directions, may 
be rendered an instrument of evil; 
so is a Bible, given without any di- 
rections for the proper use of it, 
by no means to be relied upon as 
an instrument of good. This, how- 
ever, is a question well worthy of 
more particular investigation, 

Suppose a traveller, unacquainted 
with the customs and opinions of 
the country, in which he happened 
to be a temporary guest, should ac- 
company a well-informed native to 
the cottage of an indigent and igno- 
rant neighbour; and that he should 
hear him address the poor man in 
the following terms: 


“T have brought you a book, which nei- 
ther you, nor any person, ought to be 
without. IE need not prepossess your 
mind respecting its contents, or the use to 





* It is to be feared, that many a Bible 
remains im such hands, for no better rea- 
son, than that the market is so overstocked, 
that it will fetch nothing at the broker's. 
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be made of it. If you are disposed to read 

, you will make out those matters for 
yourself; and the application will come of 
course.” 


Would not the stranger have a 
right to conclude, from this mode 
of proeeeding, that the book, thus 
given, would prove to be plain, open, 
and methodical throughout? con- 
cise, moreover, and direct; so that 
it could only be necessary to begin 
at the beginning, and read on to the 
end? Could we expect him to con- 
eeive, that any learning, any local 
or historical knowledge, could be 
requisite to make any part of this 
book appear consistent or intelligi- 
ble? Must he not rather be satis- 
fied that it was no other than a mere 
elementary code ; drawn up expressly 
to instruct the ignorant in the rudi- 
ments of some necessary knowledge ? 

Now it will not, I presume, be 
contended, that the Bible is, or in- 
deed contains, any such plaii, con- 
cise, methodical and elementary 
form of instruction: yet such is tlie 
manner in which the Bible is thrown 
into the hands of many persons, 
who are, or may be (for any thing 
that their benefactors know to the 
contrary) absolutely ignorant of the 
very rudiments of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Individuals, no doubt, in many 
cases, have been led into this error 
by pure want of reflection; but, in 
the systematic arrangements of a so- 
ciely, however limited or extended 
(for the measures of the most enor- 
mously extended society might pos- 
sibly be originated, and may still be 
conducted by a very limited number 
of persons) a different source must 
be assigned to it. Some ineohe- 
rence of opmion may here be sus- 
pected: a persuasion, for instance, 
that the same Providenee which has 
allotted to man such wide and va- 
rious gradations both of capacity 
and opportunity, and, by enveloping 
so many parts of the Sacred Wri- 
tings in a cloud of obscurity, ap- 
pears not only to invite, but to de- 
mand, the exertion of talents, judg- 
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ment, learning, industry, and pati- 
ence, in unfolding their design ; 
will, nevertheless, render all such 
exertions nugatory and superfluous, 
by a kind of perpetual miracle : 
namely, by guiding and enlighten- 
ing the minds of the most ignorant, 
that, for this first and highest of all 
purposes, to which the powers of 
the mind can be applied, all human 
means and faculties shall stand upoa 
a level. On this principle, all in- 
struction of man by man, in the 
knowledge of his duties, would be 
totally set aside: even childhood 
might safely be committed to its own 
guidance ; the pastoral office itself 
might be dispensed with *; and fi- 
delity in teaching, and obedience in 
hearing, so often and urgently en- 
forced in the Scriptures, would be 
unmeaning sounds. 

But we have no authority to pre- 
sume, that even the easier and more 
familiar parts of the Bible can be 
read to any good purpose, without 
certain qualifications and prepara- 
tions of the mind. Such was by 
no means the view which the fa- 
thers of the Reformation, or of the 
Primitive Church, entertained of this 
question. The Gospels themselves 
suppose their readers to be advan- 
ced catechumens; and the first ru- 
diments of Christian knowledge were 
always conveyed by express clemen- 
tary forms; by Catechisms and In- 
troductions; not without the further 
aid of oral exposition. Much less, 
in this age, can we be authorized in 
putting the naked Bible into the 
hands of the most untaught and ig- 
norant persons, and expecting that, 
thence alone, they will become ra- 
tional Christians, 

The Bible, then, though it is un- 
doubtedly the only original record 





* This, it is well known, is a corollary, 
which certain Sectaries do not hesitate to 
deduce from the daring theorem of imme- 
diate inspiration: and they are, so far, con- 
sistent. The wonder is, that some church- 
men, nay, ministers of the church, should 
lean the same way, without suspecting the 
inference, 
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of bis religion, which a Protestent 
Christian can acknowledge; the 
only authority for doctrine, the only 
rule for conduct ; though it affords 
a copious, necessary, and certain 
fund of improvement, even to those 
whose minds have been the least 
eultivated in other respects, provi- 
ded they are duly prepared to re- 
¢eive it; yet should by no means 
be put before them, until they have 
been carefully instructed in the ru- 
diments, at least, of religion; and 
enabled to read it with right views, 
ia aright spirit, and with some gui- 
dance tor selecting the parts best 
suited to their state and exigencies. 
It may, perhaps, be alleged, by 
those who limit their exertions to 
the distribution of Bibles without 
nete or comment, that this the 
department which they have chosen ; 
that, since it is necessary that the 
people should read the Bible, it must, 
of course, be necessary, that they 
should have a Bible to read: that 
it may also be very desirable that 
they should be taught how to read 
it; but, that f4is is a want which 
they leave to be supplied by others *. 
To this plea, as a justification of 
themselves, | shall only say, valeat, 
quantum valere potest. It they really 
confide, that others will be found 
sufficiently to supply this desidera- 
tum; or, if they deem it of small 
moment ; let them persevere in their 
own way. But let us, who think 
* The Sectarian members of the Bible 
Society, certainly think themselves at li- 
berty to send tracts, from any other fund, 
to the same persons to whom they send 
Bibles; and many of them, probably ¢s- 
teem it their duty, to send such tracts, as 
maintain their tenets, aud interpret certain 
texts according to their views. What have 
those churchmen to say for themselves, 
who commit their money to the disposal of 
the Committees of this Society, if they do 
not evince a similar sense of duty? And, 
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#f any such churchman is either too idle, or 
too busy, to think and act for himself in 
sch matters, why does he not rather en- 
trust the application of bis bounty to those, 
with whom he professes to join in commu- 
sien; and who could distribute Prayer. 
books, as well as Bibles, 
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otherwise, use all possible endea- 
vours, lest, if we provide no guide- 
post for the unwary traveller, the 
enemy should set up a false and in- 
sidious one, Let. us strain every 
1erye, to make the value and the 
use of that Hely Book universally 
understood ; that it may neither be 
bartered for mammon, nor thrown 
aside as waste paper, nor perverted 
to the ends of infidels and blasphe- 
mers, Why should it not be possi- 
ble to frame directions for this pur- 
pose, so short, so plain, so unex- 
ceptionable, as neither to weary the 
most indolent, nor to perplex the 
most ignorant, nor to dissatisfy the 
most fastidious reader? 

The task has been attempted, Mr. 
Editor, and I send you the result; 
that, if you think proper, you may 
give it a place in your Journal. It 
professes, as you see, to be designed 
chiefly tor the unlearned: but that 
epithet, on this occasion, must by 
no means be limited to the lowest 
order of the people. It must here 
be understood to include all who are 
not qualified for Biblical criticisin ; 
all, who, besides being strangers te 
the original languages, have not en- 
joyed leisure nor opportunity to study 
commentaries and annotations: con- 
sequently, the greater part of the fe- 
male world, even of such females as 
are commonly reputed tu be the best 
educated ; and, of course, all very 
young persons of what rank or edu- 
eation soever. 

It has, therefore, been the design 
of the writer, to make every unin- 
formed or ill-informed person Ais 
ewn guide in this momentous affair. 
I am not sanguine enough to sup- 
pose, that the distribution, with the 
Bible, of any directions for reading 
it, ean either entirely, or to any 
great extent, dispel the dangers to 
which I have pointed your atten- 
tion. But, should it have that ef- 
fect, in one instance out of a thou- 
sand, the cost and trouble will be 
amply repaid, 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient ath 
E. P. 
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“ A plain Account of the Nature and 

Use of the Bible, with Directions 

for reading it : intended chiefly for 
the unlearned, 


“ Tue Bible consists of many Books, writ- 
ten at different times by inspired persons ; 
that is to say, by persons aided and di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit of God: and it 
is therefore called ‘ The Word of God, or 
* The Holy Scriptures.’ 

“The general design of all these books 
is the same; namely, to set forth God's 
holy will and commandments ; that his ser- 
vants may have a record for ever, of all 
that they are bound to believe and do in 
order to obtain his favour. 

** The Old Testament contains the LAW 
delivered through Moses, or the Covenant 
granted by the Almighty to the Israelites, 
thence called the Mosaic Dispensation ; 
and also the writings of the Propuets, 
who foretold the coming of the Messtan, 
or anointed Saviour. 

“ The New Testament contains the dis- 
pensation of the GosrEL, or the Covenant 
granted to all mankind through Jesus 
Curuist, the Son of God; who took our 
nature upon him for the redemption of the 
world, and thus fulfilled the prophecies 
concerning him. 

“ The religion of a Protestant Christian 
is, and must be, entirely derived from 
these sacred books; of which a great part 
is adapted to the use of all persons, whe- 
ther blessed with learning or not: but, 
though no further preparation or direction 
is required for reading them, than such as 
is very simple and easily obtained, yet it is 
by no means advisable, or even safe, to 
send them without any previous instruction 
or preparation at all. 

‘It is to be considered, that the Holy 
Scriptures were written in ancient times, 
in countries foreign to us, and in lan- 
guages now disused: that, though the diffi- 
culties arising out of these ciscumstances 
lie principally in the Old Testament, where 
they are comparatively of less conse- 
quence ; yet the New Testament also con- 
tains various ‘ things hard to be under- 
stood,’ and even capable of being ‘ wrested’ 
to bad purposes, as St. Peter himself has 
observed concerning the writings of St. 
Paul: and lastly, that the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, though 
they are all found in the books of the New 


Testament, yet are not, in any part of 


those books, collected together in one re- 
gular view, but lie scattered throughout 
the whole, 

‘* All these considerations make it suffi- 
ciently plaiv, that every person, before 
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he undertakes to read the Bible, shonkd 

become acquainted, as far as his opportu- 

nities will allow, with the following parti- 
culars, 

“ First; the fundamental principles, or 
ground-work, of that religion, of which 
the Bible is the record. 

“Secondly ; thenature and use of the Bible 
itself; why it was written, and what be- 
nefit is to be expected tron reading it. 

“ Thirdly; the kind of spirit, and frame 
of mind, with which it needs to be read ; 
aud, 
Fourthly; what parts of the Scriptures 
are best adapted to his own instruction 
and benefit, according to the degree of 
knowledge which he happens to pos- 
sess, and the proportion of time which 
he can command. 

** Such has ever been the intention and 

view of the Christian Church, respecting 

the qualifications requisite for reading the 

Scriptures: and, accordingly, from the 

very times of the Apostles, the ground- 

work of Christianity has been taught by 
catechising, either by word of mouth, or 

(for greater security of uniform doctrine) 

by written Catechisms, or short forms of 

instruction. 

“ If any person, therefore, on patting 
the question to himself—* What must I be- 
lieve and do, in order to be saved ?’— per- 
ceives that he is hitherto imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the very principles and con- 
ditions of Christian salvation ; it must be 
his first step to procure the best instruc- 
tion in his power on these essential points. 
The nature and use of the Bible have al- 
ready been briefly described: and, for the 
manner and syirit, in which it is to be 
read, he may observe the following 


< 


“ DIRECTIONS. 


“4, Begin with the New Testament ; 
and, when you are. well-acquainted with 
the Gospels, and with such parts of the 
Epistles as you find plain to your under- 
standing, you may occasionally read parts 
of the Old ‘Testament also. 

* y. Read the Gospels many times over, 
before you advance to the Epistles ; and 
defer the Revelation till you have an op- 
portunity of reading it with notes and ex® 
positions. 

“ 3. If your leisure for reading is generally 
small, amd your skill or knowledge very 
confined, read the New Testament only, 
unless when you happen to be favoured 
with particular opportunities, at other 
times, be satisfied with such parts of the 
Old Testament as you can hear at Church, 

“4, Never take up the Bible without a 
sincere hope and desire to become a better 
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Christian for that day’s reading : and strive 
to keep this purpose uppermost in your 
thoughts, during the whole time that you 
are thus employed, There is no merit or 
duty in the bare act af reading so many 
chapters of the Bible, or in devoting a 
certain portion of time to it: the advant- 
age of reading the Scriptures depends en- 
tirely upon attention, and a steady endea- 
vour to profit by them. 

“ 5. So long as the Scriptures are new 
to you, read every discourse, purable, or 
narrative, more than once over, before 
you go on to another; and, at all times, 
when you perceive that the passage before 
you applies to your own convictions and 
circumstances, you will find this a very 
useful practice, 

‘6, When you are satisfied that you 
have not only thoroughly understood cer- 
tain parts of the Scriptures, but that you 
have derived solid benefit from them; as 
for instance; that they have settled or 
strengthened your faith; or have filled you 
with the love and fear of God, and with 
charity towards your neighbour; or have 
awakened you to a sense of your own sin- 
fulness, and produced firm resolutions to 
amend your life; return to those passages 
again and again. Unlike the writings of 
mere men, they will do you the more good, 
the oftener you read them. 

“7, On the other hand; if it happens 
that you have read certain passages re- 
peatedly and attentively, and, after all, 
have not been able to gather any spiritual 
comfort or improvement from them ; hum- 
bly conclude, that the design of those 
passages cannot he understood, without 
such skill or learning as you do not pos- 
sess ; and refrain from reading them any 
more, until you obtain such helps as may 
enable you to comprehend them. 

“8. Under any doubt or difficalty, 
which dwells upon your mind in conse- 
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quence of reading the Scriptures, and 
seems likely to unsettle your notions of 
faith or duty, consult those friends on 
whom you can best rely, as being most 
concerned for your salvation ; particularly 
your spiritual pastor, who has the charge 
of your soul; in humble confidence, that 
it will please God, through their counsel 
or ministry, to save you from error, and 
direct you into the way of life. 

“9. Whenever you sit down to read the 
word of God, pray earnestly for the aid of 
his grace, that you may be enabledto read 
it to yoursoul’shealth: and pray with faith, 
nothing doubting that such prayers will be 
heard. Observe, however, that the grace, 
for which you are here instructed te pray, 
is the influence of the Spirit upon your 
will; not the gift of knowledge, to lay 
open to you the more difficult parts of the 
Scriptures ; since your edification or im- 
provement has been sufficiently provided 
for, in such parts of them, as are already 
open to the meanest capacity. To pray 
for immediate light from above, in such 
cases, would be as presumptuous, as to 
pray for the gift of languages which you 
have never learned. 

“ 10. Lastly; never look into a single 
page of Scripture, but in a spirit of deep 
and sincere Aumility. The book, which 
you are then reading, claims the most ab- 
solute submission, not only of your will, 
but of your judgment. You may doubt 
the sense of a passage; but, when you are 
assured of its meaning, you must not pre- 
sume to qnestion its authority. You must 
come to Christ as a little clald, or you 
cannot enter into his kingdom. When, 
therefore, you open your Bible, open your 
heart also, with eagerness to be instructed : 
hunger and thirst after the knowledge of 
salvation ; reccive with meekness ‘ the en- 
grafted word,’ and ‘ you shall find rest for 
your soul,’ ” 
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Hints on Emigration to the Cape of 
Good Hope. By William Bur- 
chell, esq. 8vo. London. 1819. 


It is our privilege and our benefit, 
living as we do in these latter days, 
to profit by the lessons of experi- 
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ence. Few subjects can now be 
discussed, which may not be sim- 
plified and enlightened as much 
by precedent as by argument. The 
policy of colonization, for instance, 
is no longer an abstract untried 
theory ; and while we concede the ne- 
cessity and advantages of its encou- 
ragement, we are at the same time 
armed with knowledge and caution 
against the evils that attend it. We 
have not indeed either space or hu- 
mour, at least with the present sub- 
ject before us, to discuss or enforce 
at large the wise and wholesome con. 
nection between Church and State ; 
but we may be permitted neverthe- 
less to express our sincere and 
thorough belief on one point, name- 
ly, that if a regular establishment of 
the Church of England had, in the 
first instance, been introduced into 
North America, the exfiliatior of 
that colony from the mother country 
would have been distantly delayed, 
if not altogether prevented. Under 
a conviction such as this, strong and 
fresh upon our minds, we turn our 
thoughts with no slight interest to 
the Cape of Good Hope. The 
crowds of Englishmen, that are now 
hastening to the shores of Southern 
Africa, naturally suggest the enquiry, 
what provision there is in that colony 
for religious, civil, and mental im- 
provement. Since the subject of 
emigration has engaged the public 
mind, pamphlet after pamphlet, es- 
says and reviews have been manu- 
factured and multiplied —all profess- 
ing to afford their quota of needful 
information, 

It will perhaps startle the bookish 
indolence and the selecting taste of 
some of our readers, when we say, 
that we have had the boldness (it 
may be the duliness) to read and 
ponder well the whole of what has 
been thus written. We have se- 
lected from the rest, the two pamph- 
lets that head this article, because 
the first is a tolerably clever epitome 
of the contents of many a heavy 
volame, and because the second is 

the evidence of an eye-witness, best 
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qualified, we think, of any man liv- 
ing to speak upon the subject. 
Having said thus much, we shall 
follow the example of very high 
authority, and say little more of 
either, but pursue our own lucubra- 
tions in our Own way. We are the 
more willing to do this, as they af- 
ford little or no information on that 
portion of the subject, to which we 
mean to contine ourselves; and as 
we happen to possess the facts we 
need, from a personal and somewhat 
long acquaintance with the colony 
in question. 

We shall therefore proceed to lay 
before the public a short view of 
the religion and education of the 
Cape of Good Hope. And as it 
will very essentially assist us in pro- 
pounding, and our readers in eom- 
prehending what we would com- 
municate, we shall seriatim con- 
sider, the English Church and Eng- 
lish Chaplains; the Dutch Church 
and its Ministers, Calvinist and Lu- 
theran; slaves and Malays, with 
their Mahometan teachers; and 
Hottentots with their Moravian and 
Methodist Missionaries. 

There are at present on the Cape 
Establishment three English chap- 
lains, two civil and one military. The 
duties of one civil chaplain are con- 
fined to Cape Town, and of the 
other to Simon’s Town ; while those 
of the military chaplain are merely 
garrison. ‘The civil chaplain at 
Cape Town performs divine service 
once on the Sunday morning, in the 
church belonging to the Dutch Cal- 
vinists. It is the enly convenience 
afforded, and is attended with se- 
rious and annoying objections. The 
Dutch morning service is seldom 
or never concluded, before the Eng- 
lish congregation assembles about 
the doors of the Church. The evil 
is of course much increased on sacra- 
ment Sundays, from the length of 
the Calvinist communion. But the 
ditticulty does not vanish, when en- 
trance into the Church is gained. 
Let the weather be ever so hot, let 
the congregation be ever so numer- 
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ous, the windows of a Dutch 
Church are never opened ; and such 
often is the suffocating closeness of 
the place in summer, that few Eng- 
lish stomachs are stout enough to 
bear it. We have only to conceive 
such an animal atmosphere, when 
the thermometer is 100 m the shade! 
If so intolerable to the quiescent 
hearer, what must it prove to the 
Clergyman, who, in a large church, 
and from a cumbrous desk (pulpit 
there is noue) buried between two 
heavy butments, performs unassisted 
the whole morning duty. Instead 
therefore of one Colonial chaplain 
at Cape Town, there should be at 
least two, if not three. Instead of 
one morning, there should be both 
mornimg and afternoon duty; and 
instead of the Dutch Church, thus 
seriously objectionable, there should 
be an English Church, with a pro- 
per desk, pulpit, and communion- 
table,—the sacrament being now 
administered in the vestry. Among 
other annoyances, is the present ne- 
cessity of having English banns of 
marriage published in the Calvinist 
Church, although each party is Eng- 
lish and of the English Church. 
The English chaplain possesses no 
power, and feels no wish to inter- 
tere with the rites of the Calvinist 
communion, and surely it is but 
fair to say, that the toleration should 
be mutual. It is nothing less than 
an acknowledgement of our depen- 
dance upon the ceremonies of ano- 
ther Establishment. 

Upon the removal of the dock- 
yard from Cape Town to Simon's 
Town, with the Admiral, Commis- 
sioner, and other officers belonging 
to the navy, Government converted 
a warehouse into an English Church 
at the latter place, and appointed to 
it an English chaplain from this 
country. The Church however is 
so small, from the increasing popu- 
lation of the place, as to admit not 
even a fourth part of those (Dutch 
as well as English) who would other- 
wise attend —These then are the 
only two civil chaplains in the 
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Colony: but we must not therefore 
conclude that even these two are 
constantly resident. A chaplain- 
ship abroad is but a very cheerless 
appointment; and it is but fair to 
suppose that the amor patria, na- 
tural to us all, must at times break in 
upon the memory with a force not 
easily nor rationally to be mastered, 
Government, therefore, after a ser- 
vice of three or four years residence 
in the colony, very justly allows 
leave of absence to revisit England. 
During this absence, which (from 
the length of the voyage) cannot be 
a short one, double labour of course 
falls upon the shoulders of the two 
left behind; who however do the 
best they can, and divide between 
them the duties, civil and military, 
of Cape and Simon's Town. Should 
sickness to either ensue, the duty 
must be partially neglected; if ta 
both, altogether left undone. 

Though Colonies in general are 
not favourable either to religion or 
to morals, yet it may be said of the 
Cape English, that there prevails 
amongst them a great desire of fre- 
quenting divine service. The Eng- 
lish Church at Cape Town is at, 
tended not only by all the English, 
but also by many of the Dutch, 
especially those who have married 
into or are connected with English 
families. When an Englishman 
marries a Dutchwoman, the solem- 
nity is performed by the English 
chaplain, and even where a Dutch- 
man marries an Englishwoman, it is 
generally the same. 

The Dutch established religion of 
the Cape is Calvinistic. There are 
three regular Ministers appointed te 
this Chureb in Cape Town; and each 
district throughout the colony (ex- 
cept Simon’s Town) has one Mini- 
ster of the same persuasion. The 
whole of these, there being no tythes, 
are paid by Government and provid- 
ed with a house. There is also 
at Cape Town a Dutch Lutheran 
Church; the Minister of which is 
supported altogether by the volun- 
tary contributions of the congrega- 
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tion, which is numerous and re- 
spectable. The old Lutheran Church 
has lately been takea down, and a 
very handsome and extensive new 
one has been erected, solely by the 
subscriptions raised for the purpose 
among the friends of that commu- 
nion. After this, we really feel some 
shame in recording the fact, that a 
proposal has recently beeu made, by 
the English civilians, for erecting 
an English Church at Cape Town, 
which proposal would certainly have 
been carried into effect, had not dif- 
ficulties been raised against the plan 
by the Colonial Government. 

The Calvinist Church refuses bap- 
tism to illegitimate children ; a prac- 
tice which greatly tends to increase 
Mahometanism. It also formerly re- 
fused baptism to slaves, as by the 
Dutch law, a slave, when christened, 
became manumitted. This of course 
shut the door at once against the 
conversion of the slave, as no world- 
ly-minded Dutchman was prepared 
to give up so valuable a property. 
During Lord Howden’s government, 
this odious and sordid law was an- 
nulled. The denial of Christian bap- 
tism was not the ouly indiguity shewa 
to these poor creatures, as a slave 
was never permitted even to be pre- 
sent at Divine Service; and when 
such a pagan and outcast personage 
intruded upon the forbidden sanc- 
tuary, he was instantly and not very 
courteously dismissed by the Church 
beadle ! 

These cruel prohibitions have na- 
turally combined to swell the ranks 
of Mahometanism. The number anc 
zeal of the Mahometan Priests have 
also mainly contributed to this end. 
Great numbers of free Malays have 
for alength of years resided in Cape 
Town, aud these, without exception, 
are of the Moslem faith. ‘There are 
at this moment no less than twelve 
Malay (or Mahometan) Priests in 
Cape Town. They induce the slave 
to embrace their persuasion, as much 
by spiritual as temporal motives. 
They are called, “ Upper Masters,” 
and the sway they exercise is un- 
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limited. They promise protection 
to the slave against their owners(infe- 
rior masters) with ample means of 
revenge against their cruelty. ‘They 
take care of them when in sickness, 
or in want. There is not an instance 
upon record, we understand, of a 
Mahometan becoming Christian : 
but many well-known cases of the 
reverse have occurred. The follow- 
ing fact is authentic. A girl of co- 
lour, baptized in the Dutch Chureh, 
married an European. They had a 
large family, who were regularly ad- 
mitted into communion within the 
same pale. On the death of the hus- 
band, the woman and the whole of 
her family almost instantly became 
Mahometan. There is one virtue 
which they possess — sobriety. A 
Malay is seldom seen drunk. Indeed 
the general habits of this people 
are singularly thrifty; they are the 
best artizans in every handicraft, and 
they are very anxious to have their 
children instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, and accounts, and send them 
to the common Dutch schools for 
the purpose, till of an age to gain 
their livelihood. The Priests are 
maintained liberally by voluntary 
donations; and the poorest slave 
always manages to save a trifle for 
his grand-master. They hold their 
religious services every night of the 
week, which consist iu expounding 
the Koran andin praying. Ou some 
certain festivals they consume the 
night in these employmeuts, and 
when the beams of the sun break 
forth, the Priest falls prostrate on 
the ground, and the whole congre- 
gation fall, one after the other, upon 
his unfortunate body. As the Priests 
possess the power of ordination, their 
full numbers are always maintained, 
and of course increased according 
to the addition of proselytes. lt 
is not only the slaves, that adopt 
the tenets of the common and 
darling faith. Many seizures have, 
since the abolition of the slaye trade, 
been made of Portuguese and other 
ships, employed in this nefarious 
trathc, When brought into the Cape, 
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the ships and their living cargo are 
condemned. These ransomed siayes 
become free, but are apprenticed to 
the colonists under an express con- 
dition of their bringing them up to 
some trade, and instructing them in 
Christianity. Associating as they 
do with slaves, and equally exposed 
to the influence of the Malay Priest, 
it is much to be doubted whether any 
of them in reality become Christians. 
Some hundreds of these apprentices 
are now dispersed throughout the eo- 
Jony, and are too generally consider- 
ed and treated as slaves. 

It is to the Hottentot that the Mis- 
sionary directs his attention. The 
Cape Missionaries my be divided 
into two classes, Moravian and Me- 
thodist. With the simple manners 
and superior skill and sucecss of the 
former, few of our readers, we pre- 
sume, are altogether unacquainted, 
They have spread their pious, ra- 
tional useful labours throughout the 
world, Those at the Cape have 
three establishments ; Gnadenthall, 
Groenekloot, and a new settlement 
in Albany. They proceed in their 
plans of conversion and civilization, 
upon the only substantial basis of 
sound religion and moral happiness. 
While they lead the minds and hearts 
and hopes of the poor Hottentot to 
the unseen glories of another world, 
they direct his attention and employ 
his hangs to labour for a visible and 
honest maintenance in this. We have 
ourselves seen their chief settlement, 
Gnadenthall, and can add our sin- 
eere though feeble testimony to the 
aniform and favourable accounts of 
all travellers in Soutliern Africa. It 
is the most flourishing village in the 
colony. Each Missionary pursues 
some trade, to whom a certain num- 
ber of Hottentots are apprenticed. 
Many of them however prefer agri- 
eulture, and hire themselves out for 
a given period to the adjacent far- 
mers. The Madras plan of edu- 
eation has been lately introduced 
at Gnadenthall, and a commodious 
school-room has been constracted, 
by a subscription chiefly raised by 
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the benevolent exertions of som¢ 
Englishmen, who are friends to the 
Mission. With regard to Metho- 
dist Missionaries, (those sent out 
by the London Missionary Society) 
we cannot say much in praise. Their 
chief settlement Bethelsdorp, (nick- 
named * Beggars Town ;”) we haye 
never personally seen; but the re- 
lations of those who have, and we 
have conversed with some scores 
upon the subject, concur in repre- 
senting it as the abode of sloth, ig- 
norance, and wretchedness, A new 
and large settlement under this same 
Society, in the very heart of Albany, 
has been lately set on foot; with 
what better success we have not yet 
learnt. As we know nothing posi- 
tively, we shall say nothing of *'The- 
opolis,” the name it bears : and Mis- 
siouary Reports we seldom read, and 
never credit. The truth, that is, the 
whole trath is scarcelyever told. While 
on the spot, every object wears the 
character of neglect, filthiness, and 
apathy, Evangelical Magazines and 
Missionary Registers paint forth to 
the credulous eyes of their untra- 
velled readers seenes little short of 
un earthly Eden. At the place, every 
thing is bad and hopeless; in print, 
every thing is not only good and pro- 
mising, but quite perfect and ac- 
complished. When will zealots learn 
the truth of the stale adage, that 
*“« honesty is the best policy.” The 
age of ‘* pious frauds” has surely for 
ever passed away. Some of their 
fraternity, are however not quite so 
unmindful of worldly interest, Zea- 
lous as the Methodist Missionary 
professes himself for the conversion 
of the Hottentot, many of them are 
too fond to linger among the snug 
comforts and easier duties of Cape 
Town. Jere, and not among the 
wilds of Africa they sojourn—here 
and not among the Hottentots and 
Caffres, they delight to preach, and 
to build Chapels, and collect congre- 
gations from the English, civilians 
and soldiers, Mr. Campbell, we un- 
derstand, is at present at the Cape, 
and we have lately seeu a letter from 
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him, where he says, that he hopes 
very shortly to build a Chapel in the 
very centre of Cape Town. A Mr. 
Thom also, a Missionary of the same 
class, originally destined for Ceylon, 
has lately managed tolearn the Dutch 
language and get appoiated (not 
Bishop of Caffraria) but a Minister 
of the regular Dutch Church. [le 
is pastor of Caledon, a village not 
fifty miles from Cape Town! 

But we must proceed to give some 
aecount of the Bible and School 
Commission, and likewise of the 
state of education at the Cape. 
This Commission has existed under 
the name of the School Commission 
for a length of years. When, how- 
ever in 1813, a project was made 
for creating an Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, it was resolved, under the 
sanction of Government, that a new 
title and wider powers should be 
given to the old society. It was then 
called, The Bible and School Com- 
mission. Its prior views and funds 
were kept distinct, and were directed 


as heretofore to the management of 


common Dutch schools. <A fresh 
fund was raised for the twofold pur- 
pose of disseminating the Dutch 
and English Scriptures at reduced 
prices, and of introducing both at 
Cape Town and in the colony gene- 
rally, the Madras plan of tuition, 
To this end a very handsome sum 
was raised. Donations to a large 
amount were given, and liberal an- 
nual subscriptions were promised. 
Under these flattering auspices, a 
«¢ Free School,” for Dutch and 
English, slave as well as owner, was 
opened, A member of the Com- 
mission made an extensive tour up 
the colony, to introduce the im- 
proved method into the district 
schools. A communication also was 
opened with the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and an annual donation of 25/. 
to each was voted, as an inducement 
to acknowledge the affiliation, and 
io further the plans of the new 
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board. Both of these societies were 
graciously pleased to accept this 
tender of fellowship, and a corres- 
pondence consequently was opened, 
and books were granted. A donation 
of 20/. was also promised to the 
National Society, to secure its sanc- 
tion and co-operation. 

For aconsiderable period, matters 
went on most favorably; but the 
funds of the new society soon fell 
off ; the expences of the free school 
were found very heavy, while the 
annual subscriptions were either left 
unpaid or diseontinued. There 
seemed no means of fulfilling the 
premises made to the above socie- 
ties. At length, however, at the 
close of last year, an eflort wae 
made, and 100/. was sent to each 
of the two first, accompanied indeed 
with a painful notice from the trea- 
surer, that this remittance, from the 
decayed income, was the only and 
final remittance to be expected. 
The donation of 202. to the National 
Society still remains due. The let- 
ter from the secretary, inclosing the 
200/. brought the distressing intelli- 
gence that the Free School, tor want 
of support and funds, was sinking fast 
to decay, and must very shortly be 
discontinued. This letter was sent 
to the two societies with the donation 
to each of 1001, They have both 
most generously offered, in consi- 
deration of circumstances, to return 
the whole amount in books and 
tracts, for the use and benefit of the 
Bible and School Commission. All 
this is the more deplorable, as educa- 
tion throughout the colony is lament- 
ably and confessedly defective. Some 
time since, a grammar school was 
attempted to be established, but it 
could never be brought to pass. The 
Free School (if at this moment ex- 
isting) is the only public school in 
that large, populous, and increasing 
settlement. There are no good 
schoolmasters; and only those be- 
come teachers, who are too idle, ig- 
norant, or vicious for any other em- 
ployment. No books are printed in 
nN 2 
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the colony, aud, if there were, 
would never be read. The Cape 
Gazette, published weekly by Go- 
vernment, contains only advertise- 


ments, proclamations, and a few 
scraps from London papers. There 
is no interest whatever in South 


Africa for either literature or science. 
The art of getting money is the only 
one studied. We are however glad 
to learn that an attempt has lately 
been made to open to the public a 
long-closed and forgotten library be- 
longing to the Calvinistic church : 
containing principally German and 
Dutch works, and also some valua- 
ble classics. 

We cannot conclude, without a 
word or two on the subject, which 
now employs so much public atten- 
tion ; Emigration to the Cape.  Al- 
bany (known by the Dutch name, 
Ziureveldt) is the spot selected by 
Government for the new settlement. 
It is about 700 miles from Cape 
Town, and borders eastward on the 
Great Fish River, the line of demar- 
cation between colony and 
Caffre-land. It comprizes an area 
of about 80 miles by 50, as mea- 


the 


sure! on a map, or 100 by 60 of 


travelling distance : 
extensive series of fruitful vallies 
reaching to the sea Albany, 
so thinks and says Mr. Birchell, i 
capable of feeding large herds of 
cattle, and of producing corn, ve 
wetables, and perhaps wine, sufficient 
for a numerous population. We 
have no doubt that the emigrants 
will in time tind enough to fe ed and 
even fatten upon; but we have 
many and perverse doubts of Albany 
becoming an important settlement. 
'The chief of which is, the difficulty 
of disposing, by way of trade, of the 
surplus produce. The journey to 
Cape ‘Town cannot be accomplished 
under a mouth, and that in waggons 
drawn by oxen over rugged rocks, 
and through deep and pe “6 US Ta- 
The j journe y is oft 
panied both with dk 


and presents an 


shore. 
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(from storm showers), which it is im- 
possible at these times to ford. As 
to a coasting trade we have still less 
hopes. The Cape is yet what the 
Portuguese first called it, ‘* the 
Cape of Storms.” The S. E, coast 
is nearly iron-bound, except a few 
inlets, whose mouths are choked up 
by bars of sand. The dreadful surf 
upon the beach renders embarkation 
and debarkation frequently hazard- 
ous, and always difficult. It may 
not be gencrally known, that the 
Dutch have made frequent but fruit- 
attempts to colonize Albany, 
and plodding as they Nationally are, 
they have long ago abandoned a 
coasting r trade at the Cape. We do 
not wish to give a gloomy picture, 
but the facts we state may be taken 
merely as a contrast to the flattering 
and Utopian visions, which seem to 
prevail in the minds of many upon 
the subject. The vicinity of Albany 
to Caffraria, we think, is of no import. 
ance. The steps, that have been and 
will be taken to keep down these 
restless and rapacious neighbours, 
will be perfectly equal to the evil, 


le ss 


We have indeed our suspicions 
that many of the English, who emi- 
grate to Albany, will be anxious 


and enabled to procure farms nearer 
Cape Town, of which there are 
abundance to be purchased, and 
that upon terms cheap and commo- 
dious. Little deposit is required, 
and transfers are made in the way of 
mortgage. Be that as it may, Emi- 
gration to a large extent Aas taken 
place, and will continue, we doubt 
not, in spite of all our croaking. 
And as our fears may be found base- 
less (we sincerely trust they may) 
we will suppose Albany formed into 
an English settlement. In that case 
(to return to our subject) what pro- 
vision is there for the religious, 
moral, and mental improvement of 
the settlers and their generation ? 
In one of Lord Bathurst’s Circulars 
it is said, 

* Tu any casein which 100 families pro- 
ceed together, aud ‘apply for leave to carry 
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out with them a minister of their own 
persuasion, Government will, upon their 
being actually located, assign a salary to 
the minister whom they may have selected 
to accompany them, if he shall be approved 
by the Secretary of State.” 


Now this appears to us attended 
with portentous evils, and is quite at 
variance with the policy of the 
Dutch Government, which establish- 
ed a Calvinist church and minister 
in every new district. There are 
some dozens of English Methodist 
missionaries at the Cape; and if to 
these be added ministers, Catholic, 
Baptist, Anabaptist, and so on, all 
various as the flocks they teach, we 
can indeed have but little hesitation 
in saying that the Church of Eng- 
land will never become the church of 
Albany. Even were Church of 
England pastors to be chosen by 
these emigrants, no controul over 
them could be granted to any eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Once elec- 
tive, always elective ; and in case of 
death or sickness, Bethelsdorp, on 
the spot and full of eracles, would 
readily supply every vacancy, The 
Landrost (chief magistrate) of Al- 
bany is an Englishman; why not 
therefore at once and at first esta- 
blish an English Episcopalian 
Church? We are aware, that it is 
easier to put questions than to solve 
them. Perhaps this condition was 
thought essential by Governinent to 
induce emigration : and it certainly 
does hold out a strong encourage- 
ment to the emigrant to be assured, 
that he may listen in a strange land 
to that minister, to whom he is 
bound both by habit and veneration. 
Still, as the Church of England is 
established here, in perfect charity 
and fair toleration we may be al- 
lowed to express a zealous though 
perhaps unavailing wish to see it 
equally established in a Colony, now 
decidedly, and, we trust, unalter- 
ably British. We are glad to find 
that the Soci: ty for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has taken the subject 
into consideration, and that his 
Grace the President has been re- 


quested to make a communication 
upon the same to the Secretary for 
the Colonial Department. 


I 


Strictures on the Uses and Defects 
of Parish Registers and Bills of 
Mortality, in Reference to Mar- 
riages, Births, Baptisms, Dis- 
eases, Casualties, and Burials; to 
the Probabilities of the Expectancy 
of Life, and to the ascertaining 


of the Progress of Population, 


with Suggestions for improving 
and extending the System of pa- 
rochial Registry. By George 
Man Burrows, M.D. F.L.S. 
&c. §c. 82 pp. Underwood, 1818. 


THE title of this pamphlet will ex- 
cite various reflections in the minds 
of our clerical readers, who are at 
this time preparing to copy their 
several registers, and are repeating 
their annual complaints of the inef- 
ficiency and indistinctness of what 
they are required to transcribe, and 
of the ungrammatical nonsense of 
the certificate, which they are di- 
rected to sign. Some will probably 
be offended at the very suggestion 
of new provisions, and at the re- 
vival of a subject which has but 
lately been so inadequately treated ; 
some will fear that the evils of the 
present system will not be removed, 
others will hope that they may be 
palliated, and all will feel a secret 
conviction, that neither art nor ac- 
cident can render an act of amend- 
ment worse than that which it is 
proposed to amend. In the midst 
of these lucubrations they may find 
much to engage and reward their 
attention in this publication, in 
which an ingenious and sensible 
writer has brought together a va- 
riety of curious and useful informa- 
tion on the subject of parish regis- 
ters and bills of mortality, and 
though the plan which he suggests is 
neither worthy nor capable of being 
adopted in all its details, it never- 
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theless deserves mature and dispas- 
sionate consideration, 

Proceeding on the principle, that 
the strength of a state consists in 
“* population and breed of men,” 
Dr. Burrows considers it a matter of 
high importance to be acquainted 
not only with the number but with 
the condition of the people, and 
with the causes by which their num- 
bers may be diminished or increased. 
He states succinctly the medical, 
political, and moral uses of correct 
registers and bills of mortality, and 
dwells at some considerable length 
ob their civil and political advant- 
ages, and especially upon,the alter- 
ation which has taken place in the 
general health of the country, and 
upon the effect of that alteration, 
im calculating the rate of assurance 
upon lives. The fact of a decreas- 


ing mortality is established by a 
comparison of the baptisms with 
the burials, at different periods, in 
London, from which it appears that 
the average annual number of each 


was, between the years 
Baptisms. 
15,710 
17,218 
21,231 


Burials. 
22,956 
21,000 
18,886, 


1759—1768 
1770—1780 
1808—1817 

This statement of the physical 
state of the metropolis, of the in- 
crease of baptisms and the decrease 
of burials, is confirmed by a curious 
report of the health of the boys in 
Christ's Hospital, where a register, 
kept by the late apothecary, ivali- 
dates the authority of another do- 
cument, on which Doctor Price had 
been induced to rely: this register 
extends from April, 1759, te April, 
1799, and 

“ The total namber of deaths, from dis- 
eases, according to this register, was 173, 
making ap average of four and one-third, 
and brimg a proportion to the number of 
beys of about one in one hundred and 
Silty.” P. 23. 

This decrease of mortality is not 
confined to the metropolis. The 
sume gratifying conclusion is collect- 
ed froma similar compasison made in 
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the town of Northampton, where, 
in a very considerable increase of 
population, the annual medium of 
baptisms and burials was in the 
years between 

Burials, 
1894 

160 

156 

195 


Baptism. 
158 
163 
201 
253 


1741—-1780 
1791—1800 
1801—1810 
1808—1817 


We have compressed into a small 
space the substance of this argu. 
ment, from which the author con- 
cludes, as it appears to us with 
great force, and at the same time 
with singular modesty, and with an 
acknowledgment of the highest re- 
spect for the professional talents of 
Doctor Price and Mr, Morgan, 


“Hence, probably, it will be allowed 
to be a rational inference, that the probabi- 
lities of life are actually and generally much 
improved; und consequently, that Dr, 
Price's tables, No. XV. and No, XVI. 
shewing the probabilities of the duration 
of human life in London, from 1759 to 
1768, and from 1771 to 1780, as well as 
that of No. XVII, shewing the probabili- 
ties of life at all ages, formed from the 
Northampton registers of mortality, from 
1735 to 1780, are not correspondent with 
the present probabilities of life either in 
London or the country.” P. 29, 


“ From the date to which I have refer- 
red, we can readily appreciate the value 
and likewise the necessity of further in- 
quiry. For it is obvious, that if, from 
any error, the expectancy of life be cal- 
culated on too low a scale, the system 
founded on it must end in disappointment ; 
on the contrary, if it be on too high a 
scale, what are then the consequences? 
The premium of assurance paid being equi- 
valent to the supposed risk of life, in pro- 
cess of time there must be an accumulation 
exceeding all possible demand; and, un- 
less a proportionate division of the surplus 
be made, a capital acerues, which, like 
a disproportionate and unwieldy head, by 
its superincumbency alone will endanger 
the safety of the body. 

“* But there are also many other incon- 
vemences and charges supervene to oves- 
rating the expectancy of lives, which af- 
fect not only those engaged in assurance, 
but extend to many other pecuniary con- 
cerns, 

** In valuing reversions, annuities, insu- 
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rances, &c. if the chance of lives be rated 
beyond the actual risk, the value will be 
fixed not by a real, but an erroneous 
standard. 

“ All annuities devised are liable to the 
legacy duty, the amount of which is fixed 
by tables calculated on Dr. Price’s prin- 
ciples, and annexed to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, imposing and regulating it. If this 
table be, as appears probable, founded on 
data, which existing circumstances invali- 
date, will not persons paying according to 
its rate, sustain an uvequitable deduction 
trom their rightful property ? Iu some cases 
this tax undoubtediy operates very op- 
pressively ; it is, therefore, imperative, 
that the principles by which it is directed 
should be radically sound*.” P. 33. 


Having pointed out some of the 
errors m the data on which the sys- 
tem of life assurance is founded, 
and which, he presumes, that the 
establishing of correct registers and 
bills of mortality wil remedy, Dr. 
Burrows proceeds to enquire imto 
their origin, abuses and defects, and 
to offer various suggestions for their 
improvement. It is well known that 
the parish registers originated with 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in 1538, 
but were not generally in use before 
1558. The form and method of 
keeping them are prescribed in the 
70th canon of 1603, in conformity 
with which canon, and without ex- 
clusion of their own discretion, the 
Clergy acted, until the passing of 
the memorable statute of the fifty- 
second of the king. ‘To this statute 
Doctor Burrows objects, 1. that it 
does not enforce regisiry upon all 
denominations of religion ; 2. that it 
does not require a retara of the bu- 





“* The following is a case in point: a 
servant, aged 41, had an annuity of 50/, 
left her. This legacy was of course liable 
to a duty of 101. per cent. It was canse- 
quently. necessary to ascertain its value, 
which, according to the table was near 
6601, the duty, therefore, amounted to 
66/. sixteen pounds more than the amount 
of the first year’s annuity. A period of 
four years, it is true, is allowed in such 
cases to pay the duty: but still it is a very 
heavy tax, and ought, if it be charged on 
an erroneous expectancy of life, to be 
corrected,” 
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rials in the cemeteries of hospitals 
and alms-houses, and $. that it does 
not make provision for any registry 
of births. 

It is hardly credible, that such an 
attempt at legislation should have 
been made in the nineteenth century, 
or have been suffered for six years to 
disgrace the statute book, as is ex- 
hibited when all the discrepancies 
of this act are brought into one 
point of view, Its title is “an act 
for the better regulating and pre- 
serving parish and other registers of 
births, baptisms, marriages, and bu- 
rials, in England:” and the pre- 
amble insists upon the advantages 
to be derived from “ the amending 
the manner and form of keeping and 
preserving registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials.” Now the 
reader will observe, that the me- 
thod of “ better regulating” the re- 
gistry of births, and of “* amend- 
ing,” the manner of keeping regis- 
ters of baptisms is to omit the re- 
gistry of births altogether; thus 
one of the objects professed in the 
title is wholly omitted in the pre- 
amble, and in every other part of 
the act, and the schedule annexed, 
The registry of marriages is better 
regulated and amended by iatro- 
ducing the clause concerning the 
consent of the parents, which is 
never wanted except in the marriage 
of minors by licence, aud the very 
important addition of a printed num- 
ber to the entry. The registry of 
burials is etter regulated and 
amended by omitting all specifica- 
tion of the condition of the de- 
ceased, whether married or single, 
whether rich or poor, and of all 
those circumstances which mav dis- 
tinguish the parish pauper from the 
shopkeeper, the farmer, the esquire, 
and the parson of the same name 
and age. It is vain to insist on the ap- 
propriation of penalties to the equat 
benefit of the informer aud the poor 
of the parish, when no fine is levied, 
and no penalty imposed except that 
of transportation; upon the match- 
less instance of economy in issuing 
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registers of paper, and requiring the 
copies to be on parchment; on the 
fequisition that the copies shall be 
prepared within two months, and 
transmitted within five; or, lastly, 
upon the utter absurdity of the cer- 
tificate which the Clergyman is re- 
quired to subscribe. These are tri- 
fling follies. We shall take our stand 
upon the deficiency of the register 
for burials: and on this we remark, 
that in the days of our youth, there 
were living in a certain provincial 
town, fourteen persons, bearing the 
same christian names, and the same 
surnames, nearly of the same age, 
but of different occupations, and we 
ask, how are tliese persons to be 
distinguished in the register, the 
amended register of burials. It is 
true, that the “ abode” of the de- 
ceased is specified, but without 
adopting the common jest, that the 
grave is the abode of the dead, 
paying all attention to the sche- 
dule, we will admit that the distinc- 
tion may be effectual in towns, 
where there are streets, and where 
the houses are numbered : but where 
is the distinction to be found on the 
greens and commons of the coun- 
try! Or how often will the abode 
be remembered, when, after a lapse 
of many years, it is necessary to 
obtain a copy of the register, or to 
make inquiry in proof of pedigree 
and descent ? 

It is to remedy some of the mani- 
fest defects of the existing law, that 
Dr. Burrows proposes to retain the 
present forms, introducing into the 
register of baptisms two columns, 
the one specifying the time, the 
other the place of birth, and also 
noticing whether the child be the 
Jirst, second, or third, &c. son or 
daughter of the parents. Into the 
register of burials, he would also 
introduce four columns specifying, 
1. the condition of the deceased, 
whether married or single; 2. the 
quality, profession, or trade; 3. the 
place in which; and 4, the disease 
of which the party died. In both 
registers he retains the column “ by 
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whom buried,” or ‘‘ by whom bap- 
tized.” This is an improvement in 
the language of the heading of the 
column, which both in respect of 
baptism and of burial as if both 
were ceremonies in the same sense, 
is entitled “‘ by whom the ceremony 
was performed.” The column is how- 
ever, unnecessary: “ the ceremony” 
is so generally performed by the in- 
cumbent or his curate, that the oc- 
casional services of a friend need 
not to he noticed, and the practice 
of signing every separate entry is 
by no means an amendment of the 
canonical prescription, that “ the 
minister and church-wardens unto 
every page of that book, when it 
shall be filled with such inscriptions 
shall subseribe their names.” We 
will uot say, that the suggestions of 
Doctor Burrows are not improve- 
ments upon the present scheme of 
parish registry, or that they do not 
deserve the attention of those whom 
it concerns: but if the Act 52 Geo. 
Ill. c. 146. shall at any time be re- 
vised, it will be desirable to consult 
the seventeenth canon of the Church, 
amending it by the addition of the 
time of birth, and to compare copies 
of various registers, which were 
kept under the authority of that 
canon, by many of the Parochial 
Clergy, with singular judgment and 
precision, and with a copious brevity 
which comprehended all which a 
parish register ought to comprehend. 
It is unnecessary to add, that the 
conciseness of the formula is of the 
highest importance to the correct- 
ness of the registry, and of the copies 
which may at any time be required. 

It is the wish of Doctor Bur- 
rows not only to render the registers 
subservient to civil and political 
purposes, but to make them, as it 
were, annals of nosology, and with 
this intention he dwells at consider- 
able length on the bills of mortality, 
which had their origin in the times 
of the plague, and which are still 
kept in the metropolis and in some 
of the provincial towns. The errors 
and defects of these bills are ex- 
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posed, and various alterations sug- 
gested, that they may present, ac- 
cording to an annexed schedule, a 


correct classification of diseases. 


We do not doubt the importance of 


such a document, if it could be pro- 
cured, neither do we deny the possi- 
bility of procuring it in populous 
and wealthy districts; but we fear 
that in many parts of the country it 
is altogether impracticable, and we 
question whether there is any in 
which the plan of the author can be 
carried into execution to any good 
purpose. 


“ The application for the interment of a 
corpse should contain the averment of a 
householder or the nearest relative as to 
the death; of the medical attendant as to 
the disease; and the parish clerk's certifi- 
cate, and these may be inserted in one 
schedule.” P. 63. 


Is there not a redundance of cer- 
tificates proposed in this suggestion ¢ 
The application for interment neces- 
sarily implies an averment as to the 
death : but the householder, accord- 
ing to the schedule, is to certify of 
the disease also, and the medical 
practitioner is to certify no more: 
one certificate may therefore be dis- 
pensed with, aud it will be very un- 
necessary to require a new certifi- 
cate of the parish clerk, when his 
certificate can obviously be no more 
than a repetition of the certificate 
of the other parties. The only ac- 
curate information of the nature of 
the disease can be obtained from 
the medical practitioner, aud is Dr, 
Burrows aware of the dilliculty 
which a medical man in an exten- 
sive practice in the country experi- 
ences in visiting his patieuts during 
their lives? And has he considered 
at whose expence the certificate of 
the disease is to be presented? 
‘* Education” we fear has not yet 
qualified the parish clerks of the 
country, for the ofhice which Doctor 
Burrows proposes to lay upon them, 
or placed them generally in a condi- 
tion to make such certificates, tliat 
the clergy could copy them into 
their registers, or that medical sci. 

REMEMBRANCER, No, 14, 


Burrows on the Uses and Defects of Parish Registers. 


ence could derive any advantage from 
the record, 

We object to this part of the 
plan of Dr. Burrows, that it is com- 
plicated, that it is impracticable, and 
that it isinexpedient. At the same 
time we cordially agree in all his 
reflections upon the imperfections 
and defects of the present bills of 
mortality, upon their obsolete, vague, 
and unintelligible phraseology, and 
upon their too frequent tendency to 
excite or contirm unreasonable ap- 
prehensions and alarms. The latter 
remark may especially be applied 
to cases of contagious fever, aud to 
another case, in which there is some- 
times a superstitious and childish 
credulity and willingness to be alarm- 
ed, when tranquillity of mind is of 
the last importance. 


“€ Childbed is a formidable article in the 
bill (of mortality) and is liable to much mis- 
interpretation and erfor. Besides, as the 
number of deaths reported under this head 
is likely on nervous and delicate females 
to produce serious effects, it the more for- 
cibly demands precision. All women dy- 
ing within the month after delivery are 
indiscriminately classed under childbed ; 
whether they die in actual labour, or sub- 
sequently of acute fever, consumption, or 
any other disorder, The disease of which 
a partarient woman during her month of 
cunfinement dies, is usually evident and 
defineable. Ifshe die of that fever pecu- 
liar to the puerperal state, the death 
should be placed under that head: and this 
is the more necessary, because there is pre- 
sumptive proof that this fever in certain 
situations is contagious and extremely fa- 
tal*. If she die of any other disease, it 


© * Dr, Heberden, in his Observations, 
&c. p. 40 and 41, exhibits a table ef the 
women delivered, and children born, in 
the British Lying-in-Hospital, from 1749 
to 1798 inclusive: by which it appears 
that in the first decad, the proportion of 
women who died to those delivered: was 
1 in 42: second decad 1 in 50; third de- 
cad 1in 55: fourth decad 1in 60: fifth de- 
cad 1 in 288; and that in the united years 
1799 avd 1800 the proportion was only 1 
in 938! The result of the practice in hos- 
pitals, which present so many comforts 
and advantages, must of course be very dif- 
ferent to that among persons deficient in 
every requisite for recovering from a state 

O 
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shonld be ranged accordingly, But if death 
ensue during the progress, or as the imme- 
<iate consequence.of parturition, it should 
he entered under an appropriate title; 
parturition or labour ought therefore to 
take the place of childbed.” P. 51. 


In cases such as these, it is of un- 
questionable importance to correct 
the inaccuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions of the present bills of morta- 
lity: but we submit to Dr. Burrows, 
whether the reform which he pro- 
poses, whether the correct informa- 
tion which he desires to receive, 
would not be obtained mest effectu- 

and on a sufliciently extensive 
scale by means of the correspondence 
which he possesses as Editor of the 
London Medical Journal, and by a 
regular return from the principal 
hospitals, and from the most eminent 
practitioners in town and country. 
Bills of mortality, not drawn up un- 
der the saperintendence of medical 
men, will seldom possess that accu- 
racy, without which they can be of 
no value to the nosologist. Neither 
do we think that bills of mortality 
can be usefully blended and combin- 
ed with parish registers. These may 
undoubtedly be improved, especially 
by introducing some discriminative 
mark of the person deceased in the 
register of burials, and by annexing 
to ithe registry of baptism the time of 
the birth, which in the days of infancy 
there can be no motive to falsify, and 
of which the entry may on many occa- 
sions of future life be very important 
ary. It been 
proposed that the maiden name ot 


and necess has also 
the mother should be inserted in the 
registry of baptisms, and the parent 
age and place of the birth of the 
parties, in the register of marriages, 
jor the purpose of facilitating th: 
proof of descent, and of hereditary 
right. It must be left to the census 
to determine the political use and 
value of the parish registers in as- 


of sickness, Put this document goes far 
to prove, that the number of deaths ranged 
under childbed, in the London bills of mor- 
tality is much exaggerated.” 


(Pex. 


certaining the progress of popula- 
tion, and if the enumreration ab- 
stract shall again differ from the 
register abstract as widely as in the 
last census, it will be for the legis- 
lature to determine the expedience 
of requiring an universal entry of all 
baptisms and all burials, whether 
celebrated or not celebrated accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of 
Eugland. At present it is sufficient 
for the clergy to register the names 
of those whom they baptize and 
bury; and those who are not bap- 
tized are not entered in one or 
tlie other register, though some con- 
fusion arises from placing them in 
the births and deaths of the bills of 
mortality. It was understood at the 
time of passing the bill for better 
regulating the registers, that appli- 
cation was made to the Dissenters, 
and that they declined the privilege 
of havi 
ters of 


iade in the regis- 


i entries n 
th. The baptism: 


the churs 
wealthier Dissenters are re- 
gistered at Dr. Williams’s library in 
Redcross-street, London. » In y 


or the 


1, 
iif 


t 
ordinary meeting-houses, is be- 


lieved, that no registers are kept: 
may not the known want of registry 
be the cause that so many sectaries 
bring their children to be baptized 
at the church? 


—— a 


Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, in the 
House of Lords, November 30, 
iStv, on the Marquis ef Lans- 

Motion, that a Select 
Committee be appointed to enquire 
info the State of the Country, 
and more particularly into th 
Disiresses and Discontents preva- 
lent in the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, end the Exceution of the 
Laws withRespect to the numerous 
Meetings which have taken place. 
pp- 62. Murray, 1820. 


lownese 
aovnes 


THE storm with which this country 
was lately menaced, appears to be 
passing silently away. At all events 
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the alarm to which we were doomed 
for several months, is succeeded by 
a season of comparative tranquillity, 
in which we have 
our 


leisure to express 
gratitude for an escape from 
imminent dangers, and to consider 
the most ( method of 
venting 


effectual 
their 


pre- 
recurrence. If we 


content ourselves with damming up, 
or turning aside thi 
discovering and draining the 
whence they spring, we 


waters, without 
source 
must con 
nue liable to similar irruptions, | 
haps at decreasing int Is; 
the application of viol 
will be again and ag 
But on 
be prevailed upon, 
tion of our perils 
severe and searching ex 
their cause, and to ; apply the reme- 
dies which that cause demands, the 
constitution of the body ne plitic may 
be permanently re-established, fresh 
progress may be made in national 
improvement, and we may further 
the designs of that beneficent Provi- 
dence which deli ghts in bringing 
good out of evil. 

The unanimity which now prevails 
with respect to the characteristic 
features of the times, must 


Lancl 
ialitt, 


by the re 


the ot! er 
collec- 
, to undertake a 


ali Linn: itic 8) imt 8) 


be con- 
sidered asa favourable omen. Whil 
the country was agitated by contra- 
dictory rumours, 
met had 
the s rbye ct, the debateab le grou nd 
was too wide to be c 

cupied, and either party might lose 
its Way In 
marching, 


ber ever y hiah we 
separate opinion upon 


mvenientiv oc- 


marching and counter- 
without once 
contact with those whom it desizn- 
ed to encounter. Misrepresentation 
had been so alert and 
that many well-meaning individuals 
had actually cousented to believe 
that the only enemies which the 
country and the constitution had to 
dread were the Manchester yeomanry 
and the Manchester magistrates. 
But these dreams are vanished never 
to return. That the designs and 
efforts of the seditious were too 
mischievous to be tolerated, and too 
formidable to be despised, may now 


com ing in 


successful, 
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be considered the recognised and 
indisputable opinion of the country. 
Its adoption must be attributed, m 
the first place, to the advantage 
which truth always derives from dis- 
cussion; in the second, to the un- 
qualified admissions of almost every 
member of the legislature, and last- 
ly, to the faculty possessed by the 
press of healing the wounds that it 
inflicts, and disseminating 
and common nearly to thie 
same extent that it had 
falsehood and treason. 
Respecting the remedies which 
this state of things demands, the 
same agreement cannot.be expect vee 
Many of the new parliamenta 
provisions are and must be expert 
ments; and whether the chance_of 
their success be suflicient to coun- 
terbalance the acknowledged 
ger of innovation, will alway 
fair subject for doubt and discus- 
sion. But one important object is 
gained, The ihe 
legislature have takena decided part, 
aud every citizea may now 
what support he is likely to receive 
while he continues obedient to the 
laws, and what resistance he must 
overcome before he can break them 
with impunity. To us this ap 
pears striking 
view ll the 


reason 
sense, 


circulated 


} 
ian- 


1 
5 ve a 


government and 


know 


inmost 
which recent parlia 
mentary proceedings cati be contem- 
plated, The new laws may.or may 
not be effectual, but at least the 
seuse of the country is unequivocally 
pronounced, and the friends of con- 
fusion have no longer 
to hope for encouragement or as- 
sistance from the respectable ela 
of society. It was of 
consequence not merely to streng 
en the hands of the executive, but 
to rouse the sluggish, to reassure 
the timid, to applaud and encourage 
the zealous. And we trust, that as 
this nation has not been deficient in 
spirit and resolution in the hour of 
danger, so, in the hour of safety, it 
will exert other appropriate facul- 
ties, will review the past scene with 
philosophie accuracy and fairness, 


© ° 


| : ,° 
the pol t oi 


any pr fence 


$ScS 
utmest 


’ 
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and will arm itself, for the future, 
against similar dangers, with the 
weapons of righteousness and truth. 

It is privcipally with a view to 
this part of the question that the 
subject is introduced to the reader's 
attention; and we know not how 
the leading facts can be better re- 
corded in our journal than by co- 
pious extracts from the pamphlet 
before us, The enquiry in which 
we feel most interested has two 
principal branches, viz. the origin 
of that state of things which is de- 
scribed by Lord Grenville ; and its 
remedy. On both he will be found 
to furnish very important informa. 
tion, although the point more imme- 
diately under debate has prevented 
him from discussing either of them 
at the length we could desire. There 
are other reasons, however, which 
entitle him to especial attention. 
On mixed and complicated questions 
of law and fact,and policy and justice, 
great deference ought to be paid, 
and jis paid, to the opinions of emi- 
nent men. And when we remember 
how much Lord Grenville has of 
late abstained from political con- 
tests, and what opportunities for 
reflection he must have consequently 
enjoved ; when we remember that 
he has neither been embarrassed by 
conducting a parliamentary party, 
nor pledged, like a minister, to a 
given course, when we remember 
what a fund of vast and varied in- 
formation, what concentrated stores 
of precious and painful experience, 
what original clearness and force of 
intellect, what long tried and well- 
known integrity and love of the 
constitution, he has brought to the 
consideration of this important ques- 
tion, we hold it impossible to 
name a second individual, whose 
judgment can be as sound, as ma. 
tured, and as impartial. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, with the greatest 
pleasure toa state the substance of 
his speech. 

Having commenced by stating that 
the admissions of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne render it unnecessary to 
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expatiate upon the circumstances of 
our present danger, be expresses his 
opinion respecting its origin and 
growth in the following terms. 


“ For myself, unquestionably, I need 
not say what is my own conviction on this 
subject. Often has it been my painful 
duty to express, in this House, the conti- 
nued and increasing anxiety with which I 
have regarded the attacks unceasingly di- 
rected against the whole frame and fabric 
of our government. )ften have I labour- 
ed, and laboured ineffectually, to impress 
these feelings on the minds of others. My 
apprehensions have been considered as vi- 
sionary, originating much more in a fond 
and solicitous attachment to the interests 
which I conceived to be endangered, than 
in any just view of the actual condition, or 
future prospects, of my country. And 
would to Heaven that it were so! Joyful 
indeed would this hour have been to me, 
if { could now rise and confess my error ; 
if I could say to those from whom it has 
been my misfortune to differ on these 
questions, ‘ my apprehensions were vain ; 
your security was well grounded,’ 

“ The reverse unhappily is true. Dur- 
ing a large portion of a long public life, 
now closed, [have watched the destructive 
tendency of these revolutionary projects,— 
I have marked their unremitted activity,— 
their growing confidence,—thcir extended 
influence,—their fast advancing progress. 
But the evil has outrun my apprehen- 
sions. Never, at any former period, has 
it preseuted so fierce and menacing an as- 
pect; never yet has it so imperiously re- 
quired, from the wisdom and firmuess of 
my country, the most immediate, vigorous, 
and determined resistance, 

‘*Tt is this persuasion which alone in- 
duces me; it is this which irresistibly com- 
pels me, contrary to all my expectations 
and all my wishes, once more to solicit 
your indulgence in the discharge of duties 
which I thought bad been for ever closed, 

“ Let me, then, in the outset of these 
deliberations, entreat your lordships conti- 
nvally to bear in mind that the mischief 
against which we are now called upon to 
defend our country, is not merely of the 
present day; no, nor of the present year. 
Its true origin must be traced much farther 
back,—its real causes must be sought much 
deeper,—its remedies must be applied 
with a foresight and policy extending far 
beyond that pressure of temporary distress 
to which alone my noble friend is willing 
to ascribe it. Even in the course of this 
debate, your recollection has been called 
to those measures which, in the year 1795, 
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of row nearly five-and-twenty years ago, it increase of all which constitutes national 
is had already become necessary to adopt for prosperity. But it operates most immedi- 


id the defence of our laws and government. ately, aud visibly, to the benefit of the 
And it was then that Mr. Burke declared, lower classes of society. It is by the ap- 
and he has consigned the sentiment to pos-__ plication of capital alone that any employ- 


ed terity in his immortal writings, that the ment is ever found for their industry ; by 
bin grounds of that necessity did not originate augmented capital additional employment 
ful among us even with the French revolution, is provided; and hence again arises a new 
ti- although that terrible convulsion of the and growing demand for labour, and a con- 
I world did, undoubtedly, call them forth, tinually progressive improvement in the 
ili increase them, and givefresh vigourto their reward and the condition of the labourer. 

ric operation.” P, 2, ‘¢ The tendency of war is, in all respects, 
ir- opposite to this ; especially of such a war 
258 Lord Grenville next adverts to as that which this country, in common 
ly the opportunity and advantage which with every other European state, tras re- 
vi- the promoters of sedition derive cently and unavoidably been compelled to 
nd ~ : we "REY! Pia .. sustain. In war, large amounts of capital 

from the present distress: and hav- 7 : re 
sts are continually and utterly destroyed. 


ing pronounced it In Opposition to Much is also diverted to channels of em- 





an ws . 
or the opinion of Lord Lansdowne, to ployment, wholly, or comparatively, w- 
nd be the instrument, not the cause of productive; from whence, on the return 
ful the mischief, he proceeds to consider of peace, it cannot again be transferred 
ic. the origin of our commercial difli- ito its natural course, without much dif- 
i; culties. ficulty, delay, and loss. 
as * It is, therefore, to along continuance 
se “ With respect, then, to the origin of of this great calamity, that we must as- 
n; the present distress, we must, no doubt, cribe om. eres ge wy rt re ye 
in some degree, ascribe it to temporary ™4ny other uations, who unhappily share 
Mr causes of depression, to which so compli- rl ae ae Bo tees ge roseimad% 4 
fe, cated a system of commerce and manufac- eps ; eS © of 
ve ture must always be liable. ‘The products Saitek ae peng gove haan e 
, : , ‘ ; france, are the true causes which have 
— of our industry cannot be so exactly cal- *TaPce, ; 
a al Adios iia aa! extended this, with so many other incalcu- 
culated as never to exceed the demand lable evils pth evens quactes oi ia iain 
ed for them; nor do the markets themselves H , a If i . a 
: Sachi ence arose the call for exertions, unex- 
88, remain unaltered, Fashions vary, other ‘ ’ 
: : cer ea" 2" -  ampled in duration and extent; the sacri- 
“ a ae ae, me] mengiecnes iter fices required indispensably for national 
HDs as » . ad ja " 
AS- tresses of foreign nations lessen their pow- independence ; and the necessity of those 
re- ers of purchase and consumption, It is Se ca ee oe 
of then that the necessity of transferring ca- re — peer the pe i ves wet 
18, ital and labowr to more profitable em- P&C Successfully, or salely terminated. 
rte ent becomes aun’ eat difficult, Who can doubt how much all these causes, 
, ¢ ° aide ale ; te . ; ‘ > > “Mes 
in- Hazardous and groundless speculations are — = = this, buy , othes countries, 
m- made; and even the most skilful com- fo, t 2 unhappy error of an var = 
sa cart . Lote ney orced paper currency, must, in a long 
ns mercial enterprises are affected by dis- Cm ’ ’ 
cit appointments and embarrassments, to the pra be kee bee nee, = 
ies production of,which they have in no de- ns re ‘t . nal oc ne natare s adiaie 
‘t gree contributed of capital, and perhaps, in some of the 
se “ But in any more permanent view of last of those years, to effect an actual 
Jour prevent tating cry al ik, inion ote onan 
le that my noble friend has stated, and ccr- ‘ : j oe SSyeny ey 4 
to tainly 5 A that I should eniekans to press ing avy correspondent diminution, has, on 
e = 7 # adel _ . -f > at 
he upon your attention, may be referred to beatles Megs srg tre me 
ar. the operation of one general and leading ag ve mere, Bey & . Ae ; awe 
wee , a ee As 2 result, probably, not only of our in- 
er principle of political economy. In peace, *"© TeSsu'ts , : 
ch and under the happy influence of domestic — pp —— 
; tj aed | cite wibiatie rom the direct calamities of war, but also 
~ Sprain Ge seme sere per of the artificial and improvident system of 
far community, especially if permitted to find gene re rar ween at 
‘ecolf ita a+, our poor Jaws, established more than two 
288 2 @ , . 
pects as po he ye ges centuries ago! But whatever be the cause 
ng tends naturally to increase in a more rapid the fi ti > tai The fe Ahi h 
his proportion than the population: and the heft _ et neronr4 : pl sts Spiders . ” : 
ed effect of this its augmented and growing rons he semana = mete ape ada 
9, preponderance, is felt in the correspondent OUF Popmation, ssentially varied, 
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And the conclusion follows irresistibly. 
No art, no wisdom, no power of man, can 
make our diminished capital equally pro- 
dnetive as before, of employment and sub- 
sistence for our augmented numbers, 

“ Where, then, shall we look for the re- 
medy? There only, where it is placed bj 
Providence, in the admirable disposition 
of moral, as well as of natural, causes. To 
the flow of the same tide whi 
ceased to ebb; to those altered circum- 
stances which now again op 
vourable direction; to that returning and 
rapid accumalation of capital, which reason 
and experience teach us again to expect; 
when the science, and enterprise, and in- 
dustry, of a great and enlightened nation 
are protected in peace, and secured in do- 
mestic tranquillity.” P. 8. 


*h has already 


rate in a fa- 


On the expediency of giving tem- 
porary aid to the sufferers by grants 
drawn from the national eredit or 
national finance, Lord Grenville 
thinks it needless to dwell; because 
Lord Lansdowne, though he had 
mentioned the plan as a fit subject 
for enquiry, did not appear inclined 
to supportit. Tis fallacy, however, 
aad insutliciency, are briefly demon- 
strated. 

The next point of enquiry recom. 
mended by the Noble Marquis, em- 
braced the whole wide circle of our 
finance ; and here again Lord Gren- 
ville 
acknowledged i riaciples of political 
economy,and admits the probability 
that much benefit might arise from 
the examination of those projects 
which propose to levy a revenue 
equal to that by which we now pro- 
vide for the public faith and public 
safety, by some mode of less unpo- 
pular and less burdensome taxation. 

jut he adds, that the extent and 
difficulty of the subject render it 
totally unfit for the inquiries of a 
select commiitee, and above all 
he points out the utter hopelessness 
of looking to it for any present or 
sensible etiect in relieving distress 
or appeasing discontent. 


imequivocally assents to the 


* The same remarks apply, bnt still 
more forcibly, to a similar examination 
with which it is proposed that this Select 
Commitice should be charged, as to thie 
whole system of our commercial legisla- 
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tion, susceptible, undoubtedly, of creat 
improvement. On that subject my noble 
friend and L are, as I believe, fully agreed 
in principle, We both consider that po- 
licy as erroneous, which purports to en- 
industry by the  pro- 
hibition of foreign commodities, We both 
believe that such devices, instead of pro- 
moting, our commercial 
prosperity, exactly in proportion 
limit the tree, and therefore most profit- 


able, employment of capital. We are boil 


courage domestic 


have obstructed 
as they 


persuaded ti 


chief, these r 


it, besides this neral mi 
gulations di 


own pu 


{ ly counter- 


pose ¥ narrowing th 
“ans which the i merchant 
has both of purchase and of return; and 
by thus closing the markets of the world 
against those very maunfactures, 
prosperity we are labouring to advance. 
I will add, that, in the 
which he instanc« 
ments now opposed to the import o 
timber from the Baltic, I 
much satisfied of their impolicy, as it is 
possible to be without minute and detailed 
inquiry. Other errors ofa similar descrip 
tion might, I fear, very eas 
out. But every Session offers the oppor 
tunity of bringii 
parately, under 


whose 


particular case 
d, that of the discourage 


¢ 


am myself a 


be pote t 


s these, distinctly and 
> view of parliament 

and they would be thus much more safely, 
because much more deliberately, correct 
ed, than by any general inquities insti- 
tuted in the form now proposed, and with 
reference to the urgeucy, of present dis- 
tress, 

** For in truth there can scarcely be any 
subject on which deliberation is mot 
sary, ater dangers 
sult from inconsiderate 
hibitory code in this respect 


sembles the system of our poor 


re neces 


or where grez would rr 


haste. Our pro- 


are, aS 1tI8S now g¢ 
t public welfi 


prejudicial to th 


the latter no doubt is by far the most i 


jurious to our laveuring population. Bu 


t 


both are of long standing in ow 


statute book ; 
interests, 
system, both of commerce 


very 

closely interwoven with all 
nly ingrafted into 

and ¢ 


our 


ttual condition itise 
ven with the 
proportion 


culture, and in ou 
parably connected 
ence of a very gré 
people. They are both therefore to b 
approached only with the utmost solici- 
tude and caution ; to be touched only with 
the most delicate and tender hand. The 
same enlightened policy which now con 
demns their principle, the just 
views of benevolence and patriotism wh 
have taught as to regret their establish- 
ment, teach us also thal 


subs: 


of our 


sae 


in a state of ov 
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society which they have mainly contribut- 
ed to make what it now is, there can be 
no safety in their removal, otherwise than 
by a long succession of temperate and well- 
considered measures, uniformly, but slow- 
ly, directed to the ultimate object of a 
etter legislation. 
“ It is obvious, therefore, that from: this 
urce nothing is to be drawn by which 
present distress can be alleviated. Gradual 
mprovement may he made, and future 
benefit derived. But sudden and exten- 
sive changes in our commercial code would 
ilway$’ be dangerous, and might in the 
present moment lead us to destraction. 
‘hey would infallibly imerease the exist- 
ing pressure, they might possibly 


e italmost beyond endurance.” 
This admirable sammary is fol- 
lowed by observing that no policy 
can be more injurious,none more dan- 
serous to the public peace than this 

exciting in moments of pressure 
‘xpectations which we cannot re- 
lize; and that though the removal! 
of prohibitions, and the reduction of 


prohibitory duties on foreign pro- 


duce and manufactures, are as Lord 
Lansdowne truly says, the best mea- 
sures for extending 


g our own 
merce and mannfactures, yet 


Lord Grenville : 


coui- 


sds 
adus 


“ Let us not forget that they are also, 
however unjustly, the most repugnant to 
the prejadices of every people; and the 
most likély to irritate and to inflame, instead 
of appeasing, the discontents of those classes 
of our own population whose present suf- 
ferings we lament, and whose feelings we 
are solicitous to sooth and to conciliate, by 
every practicable measure by winch real 
kindness can best be manifested.” P. 21. 


We heartily wish that every living 
senator, and even that every living 
essayist, reviewer, newspaper editor, 
and club orator would take pattern 
from this statesman-like and practi- 
calargumeut. The remark applies to 
men of all parties and opinions. 
When the historian of. the present 
age shall cast up their aeceunts, he 
will hardiy find an individual who 
has discussed the questions of com- 
merce and taxation in a manner 
which can exempt him from blame. 
He will say that some have erred by 
an obstinate adherence to exploded 
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theories, and have inflamed the ad- 
vocates of a better system by re- 
iusing an assent even to self-evident 
truth ; andby confounding the de- 
sire for legitimate improvement 
with a turbulent spirit of mmmovation. 
He will say that others have suffered 
themselves to be engrossed by theo- 
retical speculations ; and remaining 
voluntarily blind to the greatest prac- 
tical dithculties have maintained their 
juster notions of political economy 
without the slighest attention to pru- 
dence. He wiil discover very few 
who with Lord Grenville’s ski and 
discretion have inculcated just pyin- 
ciples without recommending sud- 
den changes, and have endeavoured 
to enlighten rather than overrule the 
con rcial world. 

We proceed to the second part 
of his Lordship’s speech, in which 
he details his sentiments respecting 
the occurrences at Manchester. 
commences with a 


tle 
comparison be- 
tween what we trust may be 
ealled the late 


now 
state of this couutry, 
and the events which led to such ca- 
lamitous consequences on the Con- 
tinent : 


“< Our danger is no longer to be search- 
ed for in hidden consultations or secret 
conspiracies. It courts our notice, it ob- 
trudes itself on our attention. We are 
daily assailed with undisgnised menace, 
and are little removed from the immediate 
expectation of open violence, Let us, 
then attentively review the steps which 
which have bronght us to this situation. 
Observe their begimmings, consider well 
their rapidly accelerated progress. You 
will find them in noar_ conformity to all 
that led to the subversion and: misery of 
France. A close and striking resemblance, 
a servile, yet ostentations imitation, which 
it is of the utmost importance that we 
should forcibly impress upon our minds! 
If such a parallel were found, ever in the 
remotest lristory, yet, of the remotest his- 
tory W hat better use could we make, than 
to draw frow it whatever conclusions it 
affords of policy or wisdom, applicable to 
our own condition? Shall we, on the con- 
trary, now im the hour of our own peril, 
strive to banish from our thoughts and 
counsels all memory of this recent and for- 
cible example! We, the nearest specta- 
tors of that dreadful convalsien, oar minds 
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still sundde:i.g at its crimes, our hearts 
still bleeding at its miseries, shall we turn 
aside from the painful but instructive les- 
son, and in wiltul blindness close our eyes 
against the proplietic mirror which ex- 
hibits to ourselves, in the progress of the 
same machinations, the fearful advance of 
the same destruction? No, my Lords, let 
not the warning voice have been heard in 
vain! We have shared deeply in that 
widely-extended calamity; the bitter 
draught which France prepared for herself, 
has overflowed into our cup, Let us at 
least derive from it the benefits of an ex- 
perience so dearly purchased! Observe 
what were the beginnings of that great 
catastrophe ; follow up its progress; mark 
by what conrse it reached its terrible con- 
summation; trace it through subversion 
and ruin, through plunder and confisca- 
tion, through slaughter and massacre, till 
all was swallowed up in military despo- 
tism ! 

‘¢ What first occurred? The whole 
nation was inundated with inflammatory 
and poisonous publications, Its very soil 
was deluged with sedition and blasphemy. 
No effort was omitted of base and dis- 
gusting mockery, of sordid and unblush- 
ing calumny, which could vilify and de- 
grade whatever that people had been most 
accustomed to love and venerate. No 
artifice, no incitement, was left untried, 
which could stimulate the deluded mul- 
titude to the most savage acts of insult and 
outrage, of violence and fury, against the 
ministers of their religion, and the dis- 
pensers of their government and law; 
against all who were eminent for birth 
or rank, fer talent or for virtue, and against 
those most especially who had been most 
distinguished as their kindest friends, pro- 
tectors, and benefactors ! 

* Who is there that is not struck with 
the resemblance of this picture? Who 
can be ignorant how closely this detest- 
able and malignant wickedness has been 
imitated in our own country, how long it 
has been pursued, and to what a height it 
has now attained? You heard the papers 
read to you this night by my noble friend, 
and you shuddered at the recital. Exhor- 
tatious to murder and treason, from which 
the heart recoils, and the blood turns back 
to its fountain! If these were only a few 
and extraordinary instances, exceptions to 
the general character of the publications 
daily obtruded on all the lower classes of 
your community, yet against these, no 
doubt, you would call down the vengeance 
of the law, against these the arm of justice 
would be directed with universal concur- 
rence and approbation, But itis from a 
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torrent and deluge of such mischief that 
you are now called upon to protect your 
country. The poison has been profusely 
scattered throughout the land : it has per- 
vaded not only your towns and manufac- 
tories, but your peaceful villages and farms, 
Its malignity is hourly increasing, and 
fresh activity is employed in its diffusion, 
This, my lords, is the root and source of 
all your danger ; against this, no social in- 
stitutions can possibly maintain them- 
selves ; it is incompatible with all peace, 
all security, all public, and all private 
happiness. It is of power, and it openly 
boasts itself to be of power, to overthrow 
all that is now standing in this country ; 
and to level in the dust all your prosperity, 
and all your glory, involved in one com- 
mon ruin with the magniticent and splen- 
did fabric of the noblest government which 
has ever yet provided for the welfare of 
any society. 

** In this unbounded licentionsness of 
an inflammatory press, pointing continual- 
ly the poisoned weapons of sedition and 
blasphemy against all that constitutes hu- 
man happiness in present possession, or in 
future hope, shall we content ourselves 
with asking, as my noble friend has done, 
why the vcice of the law has been silent, 
and the terrors of its arm unnerved? We 
must now, indeed, all regret the too spar- 
ing exercise of powers, which our ancestors 
had, with more provident wisdom, inter- 
woven into our constitution; we must la- 
ment the too reluctant discharge of duties, 
of which no discouragement could ever 
justify the dereliction. But we must also 
confess, that this forbearance is of no re- 
cent date. Indulgent as your laws have 
been, in all that aifects this subject, their 
execution has, for a long time back, been 
yet more tolerant, even of acknowledged 
wrong. And happy is that condition of 
society, in which the mildest laws may, 
without injury to the public interests, be 
still more mildly administered! ‘This had 
been our fortunate situation; and this, in 
consequence, had been our practice, May 
both speedily return to us! Soon may we 
again be enabled to boast, as Englishmen, 
not only of the unexampled freedom of 
our press, but also of its comparative ex- 
emption from those enormous evils: to 
which such freedom, great as are its bene- 
fits, does, in its abuse, open so wide a 
fieid. But such, unhappily, is not our 
present state. We feel, too sensibly, its 
altered character. I speak it with the 
deepest affliction; lamenting the change 
which I have witnessed, and deploting the 
necessity to which it leads. But we must 
not forget, that it is to the actual con- 
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cition and exigencies of every society, 
that its legislation must conform itself, and 
that when new evil arises, it nnust be met 
by new remedies.” P, v3. 


The other features of resemblance 
pointed out by Lord Grenville be- 
tween the commencement of the 
French revolution and our own 
times, are the formation of union 
clubs, and the assembling the peo- 
ple in large and tumultuous bodies 
inviting them to feel their own 
strength, to estimate and display 
their numerical force and to mant- 
fest in the face of day their inve- 
terate hostility to all the institutions 
of their country, and their open de- 
fiance of all its authorities. Under 
these circumstanees, the question 
for parliament to decide, was, as 
Lord Grenville truly states, whe- 
ther the government and the legisla- 
ture should here interpose an effec- 
tual and vigorous resistance, or con- 
scious of the progress of the danger 
and certain of its inevitable tendency, 
should wait till the evil had reached its 
last stage,and assumed its last hideous 
form of open and undisguised rebel- 
lion. The timid and perhaps treacher- 
ous ministers of Louis XVI. pursued 
the latter conduct; but nothing short 
of judicial infatuation and blindness 
could have induced England to fol- 
low their example. There are cer- 
tainly a few circumstances in which 
the two cases differ, and which Lord 
Grenville has not stopped to enume- 
rate; but they are circumstances 
which demand the immediate inter- 
position of the government, if pos- 
sible more loudly than was ever done 
in France ; and which render a mere 
reliance upon conciliation as the 
means of immediate or ultimate se- 
curity far more precarious tlian it 
might have been in this country, or 
in any other country at the period of 
the French revolution. The opi- 
nions promulgated and relied upon 
at home and abroad from 1785 to 
1795, were the same with which the 
country has been tecently deluged. 
Referring to Burke's appeal from the 
new to the old whigs, we shall find 
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that the former whom he undertakes 
to expose, spoke of monarchy, nobili- 
ty, primogeniture, and the priesthood 
in terms which have been borrowed 
by Cobbett and Carlile. But then it 
must be remembered that the indig- 
nation of Mr. Burke was called forth 
by hearing the monstrous principles 
which he reprobates, from the lips 
of able, and well educated men, par- 
liamentary leaders of surpassing ta- 
lent, eminent and popular teachers of 
religion, and subtle and experienced 
philosophers and demagogues. In 
these respects the scene has entirely 
changed. Mr. Hunt, and Major 
Cartwright, Parson Harrison, and 
Sir Charles Wolseley, Dr. Watson, 
and Mr. Thistlewood, are not likely 
to conduct their projected improve- 
ments with that prudence which is 
indispensable to success. The issue 
of a civil war under their guidance 
and direction can scarcely be doubt- 
ed for a moment. But the greater 
their folly and political fanaticism, 
the more likely are they to bring af- 
fairs to that horrible crisis, and the 
more vigilant and energetic should 
be the government which is to re- 
press them. When parliament as- 
sembled in November, the probabi- 
lity of open rebellion was certainly 
greater thaw it ever appeared to be 
during the French revolution; and 
the necessity for restraining laws, 
and for a vigorous execution of 
them, was consequently more impe- 
rious. To a neglect of this obvious 
truth may be attributed that oppo- 
sition to the new legislative provi- 
sions, which ought not to encourage 
or gratify the disaffected, because 
they were denounced in the most 
unqualified terms by the gentlemen 
from whom the opposition proceed- 
ed; but which, nevertheless, will 
encourage them in their dreams of 
success or of impupity, because the 
lower classes may be easily per- 
suaded to confound constitutional 
vigilance, and liberal discussion 
with the most barefaced sedition 
and treason. It must be admitted, 
however, that no one can have read 
P 
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the debates upon these laws, and 
upon the different questions which 


were agitated re specting the state of 


the country, without at least being en- 
abled to ascertain that the opposi- 
tion disapproved of the tumultuary 
meetings of the reformers ; and only 
differed with ministers upon the pro- 
per method of suppressing them. 
May this conviction be felt as ex- 
tensively as our newspapers are cir- 
culated; and then the minds of the 
people will be fully prepared to re- 
ceive and digest the unanswerable 
arguments by which the illegality 
and wickedness of those meetings 
is demonstrated. Lord Grenville’s 
sentiments upon part of the 
question are too important to be 
omitted. 


this 


“ Tentreat your lordships to ask your- 


selves, what has been the real character, 
and what the immediate object, of 
tumultuary 


these 
assemblies, to which the pre- 
sent motion refers, and against which your 
magistrates have finally been compelled to 
exert the full extent of their constitutional 
authority. Examine them in all their cir- 
cumstances; mark their previous prepara- 
tion, and their actual conduct; the em- 
blems displayed, the Janguage held, the 
resolutions adopted: and let it then be ex- 
plained, if any such explanation can be 
given, for what other purpose such pro- 
ceedings were intended, but for me- 
nace and intimidation,—the most powerful 
of all revolutionary engines, the very in- 
struments by which in France all religion, 
law, and government, were levelled to the 
earti! Yo strike terror into the peaceable 
and weil-affecied; to deter them from sup- 
porting the public authorities in the hour 
of danger; to alarm and to dispirit those 
authorities themselves, and to drive them, 
if it were possible, to a desertion of their 
highest duties:—Such, and such alone, 
were the consequences naturally to be ex- 
pected by those with whom these projects 
originated ; and such, we are informed by 
the papers on our table, are the effects 
which have already, in some degree, been 
actnally produced. 

“ Hence it is, that we cannot hesitate to 
pronounce, as far as our present informa- 
tion of thes e facts extends, that, not only 
the mectiug which was dispered at Manches- 
ter, but many other similar meetings, held 
both before and after that event, have been 
decidedly illegal. Deetrines, new te my 
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ears, have indeed been recently promol- 
gated on this subject. The notion, wild 
as it is, seems actually to have prevailed in 
quarters, that no assembly of any 
part of the people of this realm can be 
deemed illegal, be they armed or unarmed, 
arrayed or unarrayed, from whatever quar 
ters collected, in whatever numbers, or 
under whatever previous or attendant cir- 
cumstances; unless the fact of present 
violence, or, at least, the intention of pre- 
sent violence, can be proved against them. 
I have no pretensions to deep skill in the 
science of our law; but directly opposite 
is this doctrine to all which I either learnt 
in my youth, or have at any time since col- 
lected, either from books, or from living au- 
thorities ; utterly repugnant to any lights 
which our own experience or history af. 
ford, and in manifest contradiction to the 
plainest principles, by which all civil socie- 
ties are connected and upheld. I have 
been taught that, independently of actual 
or meditated violence, every sort of me- 
nace, intimidation, and array of force, are 
in themselves abundantly sufficient to 
stamp on such proceedings the plainest 
characters of illegality. Every assembly 
held in terrorem populi, the English law, 
as I have always been instructed, does in 
express terms declare to be unlawful. No 
such menace, no such intimidation, no such 
array, have ever yet been tolerated under 
the British government, And it is among 
the first elements of all political science, 
that men combine in civil society, to ob- 
tain for themselves and for their families, 
not only the safe enjoyment of life, 
and property, and peaceful occupation, 
but also the full and undisturbed confi- 
dence and assurance of that safety. Ba- 
nish this principle from the British consti- 
tution, establish the contrary doctrine, if 
any one can now be found to maintain it, 
and your government must thenceforth, in 
self-defence, assume an attitude purely mi- 
litary, armed in never-ceasing preparation to 
meet a danger perpetually arrayed against 
it: while your people must for the same 
cause revert to the condition of savages, 
relying for personal security, not on the 
warranty of law, and the protection of a 
common government, but on the exertions 
of individual strength, or on the separate 
support of partial associations.” P, 32. 


some 


His Lordship then proceeds ata 
length into which we regret our m- 
ability to follow him, to vindicate and 
panegyrise the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates and yeomanry of the dis- 
turbed districts, and having shewn 
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that the former made a proper and 
judicious use of the diseretionary 
powers entrusted to them by the 
constitution, and that to callthem as 
culprits before a parliamentary com- 
mittee would be neither necessary, 
safe, honourable, or grateful, and 
having observed that they are anie- 
nable to the ordinary tribunals, he 
proceeds in the following strain: 


“‘ In this situation we are now met. 
The eyes of allare uponus. There is no 
state in Europe which does not feel its own 
security involved in that of the British 
vovernment, There is no individual, ca- 
pable of appreciating the real interests of 
society,—no friend of order,-—no lover of 
virtue,—but looks with anxious solicitude 
to the conduct of parliament in this great 
conjuncture. What, then, would be the 
impressions of mankind ;—what would be 
the appearance which we should exhibit to 
this country, and to the world, if our first 
step for the security of lawful government 
should be to discredit and to degrade our 
upright and honourable magisiracy? What 
would be thought of our wisdom,—what of 
our justice, should we turn aside our eyes 
from the violators of the public peace, and 
fix them with jealous suspicion on its 
champions and asserters; exerting the 
great powers, with which we are invested 
for the public safety, not against the savage 
depredators of the fold, but against its 
faithful and intrepid guardians? I have 
heard of many instances of public ingra- 
titude: history is full of unrequited me- 
rit,—of services repaid by oppression and 
injury. But, I trust, we shall suffer no 
such example to stain our own records,— 
no such stigma to be fixed on the proceed- 
ings of this day. No,my lords! Respect 
the feelings of honourable men, who have 
well discharged an ardnous and painful 
duty! Treat with affection and kindness 
those branches of the public defence, to 
which you are already so much indebted! 
Inspire them with fresh confidence in them- 
selves, and with fresh attachment to the 
constitution and legislature of their coun- 
try! On them is our firmest reliance; in 
their zeal,—in their exertions,—is our best 
hope of security against every difficulty 
which now surrounds us, and against every 
danger which we may still be destined to 
encounter, P, 49, 


In conclusion, Lord Grenville 
again shortly adverts to the dis- 
tress of the manufacturing popu- 
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lation, and shows how infinitely 
it must be augmented if the 
rit of disorder continues to prevail, 
Trade, he justly reminds us, first 
flourished in Britain, ia consequence 
ot the security and quiet we enjoyed ; 
if the latter are driven away, credit 
and capital will quickly. follow, and 
what means will then remain of al- 
leviating present distress, or of ter- 
minating future misery! ‘The speech 
of which we trust that our admira- 
tion is suthciently obvious to pre- 
vent the necessity of a formal recapi- 
tulation of itsmerits, concludes thus : 


Spt- 


“« Tf, therefore, on no other ground; if, 
from no larger and deeper views of policy 
and justice, such as may best become the 
legislators of a mighty empire; yet, for 
the single purpose of preventing these un- 
happy men from aggravating and perpetu- 
ating their own distress, let me implore your 
lordships to step between them and their 
betrayers. Interpose your high authority 
to rescue them from this destruction. 
Take speedy, take effectual measures to 
give peace and security to those disturbed 
and agitated districts of your country. On 
peace and security depends the prosperity 
of all; there is no other prospect of revi- 
ving commerce to the manufacturer, no 
other hope of renewed employment to the 
artisan, 

“In every view which can be taken of 
our situation, there is but course 
which you can now pursue, Do you think 
that present distress is the sole cause of 
all this evil? What, then, must be the first 
steps towards its removal? The disconti- 
nuance of alarm;—the punishment of se- 
dition ;—the vigorous and instant sup- 
pression of all that produces, and all 
that threatens, disturbance. Do you look 
to the permanent protection of your con- 
stitution and government? Then, also, 
must the same determination be adopted, 
You must give energy avd vigour to the 
laws: you must uphold and strengthen the 
authority of Magistrates and courts of jus- 
tice: you must protect the well-affected, 
encourage the loyal, and animate the whole 
body of the British nation, by the best of 
all exhortations—the example of your own 
resolution and constancy ! 

“ And, with this opinion, thus decidedly 
entertained, thus unreservedly expressed, let 
me finish what I ‘had to submit to your 
Lordships on the present oceasion. I little 
expected to have troubled you so much at 
length. But I have obeyed the impulse 
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of an irresistible duty; the last, perhaps, 
I may ever be called upon to discharge 
withiu these walls. Whether it will be so 
i know not ; for,who can now anticipate the 
events which are impending over us? But 
how can I, under any circumstances, bet- 
ter close my long service in this place, than 
by an effort, earnest, however weak, to 
uphold the laws, and to preserve the tran- 
quillity, of my country? With what senti- 
ment nearer to my heart can I conclude 
these labours, than by finally conjuring 
your lordships to guard, as you have hi- 
therto done, with unremitted vigilance, 
with unshaken firmness, the sacred deposit 
of the British constitution? It has been the 
work of ages; formed on no preconcerted 
plan of human policy ; resting on no delu- 
sive principles of imagined right; the 
happy result of a long series of unforeseen 


and uncontrollable events; the produce of 


many jarring and contending elements, 
combined and harmonized by the tried expe- 
rience, and by the unwearied diligence, aud 
by the traditional, yet cautions wisdom of a 
legislature better adapted than any other yet 
knownin the history of mankind, to promote 
the happiness of the community, whose inte- 
rests it administers. Such is our govern- 
ment; the boast of Englishmen,—tbe ad- 
miration and envy of the world! Such 
may it long continue! And wise, indeed, 
should that man be, who hopes to improve 
it by the preconceived theories, and base- 
less speculations, of his own imagination !” 
P. 60. 


To one part, and one only, of 
this eloquent peroration, we have 
listened with serious concern; to 
that, viz. which intimates a proba- 
bility that Lord Grenville has dis- 
charged his last duty within the walls 


of the House of Peers. We trust, 
that on the contrary, he long will 
continue an honour and an ornament 
to that august assembly; aud that, 
however averse he may feel from the 
ordinary squabbles of party, he may 
still be able to enter into the discus- 
sion of general questions. Having as- 
sisted in allaying the acute symp- 
toms of the disease, he may proceed 
with increased confidence to probe 
the wound to the bottom, and pre- 
pare the way for a permanent cure. 
He may do this when Parliament 
shall next assemble, by taking a 
lead in the debates which must ne- 
eessarily arise respecting the ulti- 
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mate cause of the present discon- 
tents. He way do this also, if not 
by suggesting remedies of his own, 
at least by carefully weighing the 
suggestions of others, and assisting 
his country to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The point upon which, it appears 
the whole question must 
hinge, bas already been laid before 
the reader in Lord Grenville’s words. 
The distress which has prevailed of 
late in the manufactaring districts 
is not the cause but the instrument 
of mischief. The necessity for new 
laws, as was admitted by Mr. Burke, 
dfd not originate among us even with 
the French revolution, Ambition, 
both of the noblest and of the basest 
description, will never cease to act 
its part in this free state, and pa- 
triotism, the common boast of the 
best and of the vilest citizens, will 
always be resorted to as the shortest 
road to personal aggrandisement, 
and often as the only means of a 
scanty and precarious subsistence. 
While there is idleness or extrava- 
gauce, or bankruptcy, while there 
are the common arts of exaggera- 
tion aud falsehood, in short, while 
there is vice in the Jand, dema- 
gogues of every description will not 
be wanting; and these men are the 
causes of all political disturbance, 
Their instruments, as Lord Gren- 
ville very happily denominates them, 
are the unemployed, the miserable, 
and the poor ; and the poor we have 
always with us. The flint and the 
steel are continually in collision, 
and there will ever exist a vast collec- 
tion of inflammable matter which 
every spark may kindle. To sepa- 
rate them speedily, that combus- 
tion might not. ensue, has been the 
wise and necessary policy of the 
present season; to separate them 
permanently, that we may be se- 
cure from future danger, will be an 
act of more profound, and more in- 
disputable wisdom, and will pro- 
cure for its agents the eternal gra- 
titude of their country. 

The point, therefore, to which 


to us, 
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general attention should be directed, 
is the possibility of withdrawing the 
lower orders of the community from 
the destructive influence of the de- 
magogue. In a land of freedom, and 
in a world of vice, the respective 
parties must continue to exist; but 
it cannot be proved that they 
are bound together by indissoluble 
chains; it may be possible to place 
a solid, if not an insuperable bar 
between them. The improved edu- 
cation, and morality, and religion, 
and prudence of the poor, may ef- 
fect some such purpose as this, If 
they felt the full benefit of their con- 
nection with opulence and liberality, 
if they saw that their services were 
regarded as a mutual benefit, and 
that their comfort and happiness 
were seriously studied by their mas- 
ters; if good principles were instil- 
led with as much zeal as bad, and 
the comparative temporal effects of 
virtue and of vice were as distinct 
and as notorious as they ought to 
be, the numbers of those who would 
remain exposed to the intrigues of 
the seditious, would soon cease to 
be formidable. And as there is 
every appearance of a general dis- 
position to distribute these benefits 
as extensively as possible, we trust 
that it may meet with adequate en- 
couragement and superintendance. 
Without direction and superintend- 
ance, enough cannot be accomplish- 
ed even in our enlightened age. Iso- 
lated attempts at improvement are 
very useful as a beginning. They 
shew the inclination and the ability 
of the people ; but they are utterly 
inadequate to a general or extensive 
reform; and they must always de- 
pend for success upon the life of the 
individual round whom they revolve. 

Under these circumstances it can- 
not be too much to hope and expect, 
that the attention of government 
will be directed to the moral im- 
provement of the people, with a zeal 
and perseverance of which there has 
hitherto been no example, There 
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are many favourable symptoms which 
encourage us in this expectation, 
More has been done of late, im 
spite of poverty and distress, than 
had been effected in many a year 
of unprecedented prosperity. Among 
that class of which the government 
of England is composed, a more se- 
rious attention to religion has re- 
cently prevailed. The example set 
so long by our venerable sovereign 
has net been without its effect upon 
his court. Whenever his days shall 
be brought to a close, he will leave 
the nobility and gentry of England a 
more sober,more pious, and more pa- 
triotic body, than he found them ; 
and consequently far more capable 
of forwarding the improvement of 
the people. Our ‘countrymen are 
too shrewd to believe that their edi- 
fication can be any thing more than 
a pretence, while it emanates from 
the profligate and the profane. But 
when upright anderespected states- 
men desire to extend the influence 
of a religion, whose precepts they 
themselves obey, means will never 
be wanting for the promotion of 
such an object, and the task will 
proceed with rapidity. 

These remarks are not levelled at 
any living statesmen ; for the evil of 
which we complain has been of very 
long standing; and the worst that 
can be laid to the charge of the mo- 
dern inheritors of office, is, that they 
have suffered themselves to imitate 
the negligence of their predecessors, 
A charge, which, when we consider 
the multiplicity of their oceupa- 
tions, would not, even if brought 
home, be to their serious discredit, 
But the general practice of our go- 
vernment, from the time of the Re- 
volution, and perhaps from a much 
earlier era, has been to leave reli- 
gion and morality to themselves, 
They have been expected to flourish 
without any lay assistance or encou- 
ragement. The Church was marred 
of her fair proportions, and not per- 
mitted to enjoy the benefit of her 
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solemn assemblies; her dignities 
were often bestowed from _poli- 
tical considerations; merit ceased 
to be the most powerful recommend- 
ation for preferment, and yet she was 
expected to supply all the wants of 
a population which had tripled 
since her numbers and revenue were 
fixed, 
a century, has been plentifully sup- 
plied with intelligent and upright 
servants, whose characters cannot 
be forgotten while Great Britain is 
remembered, Not to enumerate our 
warriors by sea and land, our magis- 
trates and statesmen haye acquired 
and deserved a reputation which will 
not easily be surpassed, The re- 
spective admirers of our great poli- 
tical leaders can tell how one esta- 
blished the present royal family on 
the throne, and another destroyed 
the gigantic power of the Bourbons, 


and a third stemmed the torrent of 


the French revolution, and a fourth 
maintained and embellished the free 


principles of our constitution, at a 
time when, as it is pretended, they 
were in danger of being forgotten. 
The Bar has been adorned by a 
succession of magistrates who have 


simplitied and defined the great 
principles of law and equity: the 
foreign affairs of the nation have 
been administered with talent and 
assiduity, and on the whole with 
success; public credit has been sup- 
ported to an extent almost incre- 
dible ; and the national revenue, and 
the national wealth, which is its 
basis, have increased in a propor- 
tion which no one ventured to pre- 
dict. But what name is inscribed 
in the volume of our history as that 
of the man who has watched for the 
moral improvement of his country, 
or of which of ourcelebrated states- 
men can it possibly be said, that he 
has founded his claim to veneration 
and to gratitude upon bis efforts for 
the melioration of our manners. The 
oftice to which it is understood that 
this duty is attached, is. that of the 
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Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment : and when we enquire into 
the achievements of that office for 
considerably more than a century, 
we shall perceive that they amount 
to just nothing at all. The ordinary 
correspondence of the country has 
been regularly conducted ; the ma- 
chinations of domestic enemies have 
been vigilantly watched ; and when 
occasion required, they have been 
skilfully thwarted : in the metropo- 
lis and its immediate vicinity, a po- 
lice has been established, which is 
adequate to the detection, and has, 
perhaps, diminished the number of 
offences attended with violence, but 
which can neither prevent nor pu- 
nish inferior degrees of delinquency, 
In the mean time our gaols have be- 
come too small, and our parishes 
far too large. Ale-houses and gin- 
shops have increased an hundred 
fold; but there have been few or no 
additions to our churches, or our 
courts of justice. From the former 
crowds of the people are seduced 
by dissent, which seems hardly to 
be considered as an inconvenience ; 
and by debauchery, which has a 
free and unmolested course through- 
out the land. From the latter the 
honest suitor is too frequently driven 
by an apprehension of ruinous re- 
dress, while the felon escapes from 
them entirely, or traverses them with 
impunity, im consequence of the 
dissimilarity between the statutes, 
and the feelings of the country. 
Add to these, the intolerable bur- 
den of the poor-laws, the separation 
which they have introduced between 
master and servant; the dependent, 
but grudging spirit which they so 
generally foster, the confusion 
which they have made between in- 
dustry and idleness, between im- 
providence and foresight, and it 
is hardly possible to deny, that a 
large portion of the existing evil 
might have been prevented by greater 
exertions on the part of the execu- 
tive, 
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If it be asked why these exertions 
have never been made, we answer, 
because the department from which 
they should proceed, has never been 
supposed to require any peculiar 
and exclusive qualifications. Any 
statesman who has experience in 
parliamentary business, is considered 
adequate to the office of Home Se- 
cretary of state. A great portion of 
his time will, of necessity, be de- 
voted to the political questions which 
itis the duty of the cabinet to dis- 
cuss; another portion will as cer- 
tainly be expended in defending 
himself and his colleagues in par- 
liament ; in the remainder he is to 
go through the routine of an office 
which subjects him to innumerable 
personal and epistolary communi- 
cations; and his leisure, if he has 
any, is all that he can spare for ac- 
quiring information and devising im- 
provements. 

This is the very root of the evil: 
A separation of this office, or a 
subdivision of its duties, seems to 
us the indispensable prelude to that 
species of reformation which is _re- 
quired by the state of the country: 
a reformation namely, not so much 
of the laws by which we are go- 
verned as of the manner in which 
those laws are enforced. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that the practices 
we have enumerated can be stop- 
ped by a simple act of legislation. 
Some advantages might probably be 
derived from new laws; but we feel 
assured that there would not be 
many. ‘The real plan and the only 
plan for securing the morality of the 
common people, and thus finally 
delivering them from the hands of 
the demagogue will involve an in- 
finite variety of particular details, 
and that persevering superintend- 
ance which many of our country- 
men can command, but which has 
never yet been bestowed upon the 
moral improvement of the people. 
It would be the grossest injustice to 
suppose that any living statesman 
ean subscribe to that foolish and 
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wicked opinion which couples pub- 
lic benefit with private vice; this 
notion if it exists at all must ere 
this have descended to what pro- 
bably was its native and certainly 
is its appropriate soil, the brothel, 
and the gin shop. When it is dri- 
ven thence by the arm of a vigorous 
police ; when the poor laws, or at 
least the administration of them is 
entirely recast, when the efforts of 
the clergy are properly seconded 
by the government, and the flocks 
which have so long wandered re- 
turn to their fold, the instruments 
of the recent danger will no longer 
multiply under our hands; and the 
young may hope to see the day in 
which the commonalty of England 
shall oppose as solid an obstacle to 
the progress of sedition and treason 
as they have long and often opposed 
to the designs of foreign invaders, 
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Essay on the Madras System of 
Education ; its Powers ; its Ap- 
plication to Classical Schools; and 
tts Utility as an Instrument to 
form the Principles and Habits of 
Youth in the Higher Orders of 
Society. To which was adjudged 
a Premium of fifty Pounds, by the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in 
the Diocese of St. David's. By 
the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector 
of Clanerton, Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, and 
Author of a Course of Family 
Sermons, Homilies for the Young, 
Sc. &c. Pp. 64. Taylor and Co. 
1819. 


FEw persons who are well acquaint- 
ed with our National Schools can 
believe that the system invented by 
Dr. Bell, will be confined to the 
education of the poor. But still 
theymay not sympathize with the as- 
tonishment expressed by the Doctor 
at the incompleteness of his triumph 
over prejudice, obstinacy, and igno- 
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rance. On the contrary, they think, 
if we may judge from ourselves, 
that this astonishment and displea- 
sure are not altogether reasonable. 
In an age which abounds with novel- 
ties, Dr. Bell has made an invaluable 
addition to their number. It was 
not to be supposed that in the ordi- 
nary course of things, his merits 
would be immediately or univer- 
sally known, But a happy concur- 
rence of circumstances has hastened 
his success. The public mind, 
which had long been actuated by 
other principles, was just about to 
take a direction in favour of general 
education, and to consider by what 
means it could be accomplished, 
when Dr. Bell communicated his 
discovery to the world. It appeared 
at once that he had enabled us to 
surmount all those difficulties which 
may be referred to the general head 
of expense. And as they had pre- 
viously been pronounced nearly in- 
superable, the option offered to the 
nation was simply this. ‘They might 
either educate the lower orders with 
the assistance of Dr. Bell, or leave 
them in their ignorance and vices, 
There was no question respecting 
the comparative merits of the old 
system and of the new; because no 
old system existed. Had Dr. Bell’s 
plan been destitute of three fourths 
of its excellence, it would still have 
been entitled to adoption, and pro- 
bably would still have been adopted. 

The case, as-it regards the upper 
and middling classes of society, is 
perfectly different. In these in- 
stances the new system must struggle 
through dll the opposition from 
which in the former it was happily 
exempt. And to condemn our pub- 
lic schools for not adopting it with- 
out hesitation, is to condemn that 
laudable and necessary caution 
which daily becomes more precious, 
as it daily becomes more scarce. 
One public school, the Charter- 
House, is already conducted, in 
part, upon the Madras plan: and 
the character which that institution 
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deservedly bears, cannot fail, in 
due season, to produce imitators 
and rivals. Let the merits of the 
system be stated without exaggera- 
ration, enforced without 
lence, and the day must arrive in 
which every seminary, throughout 
England, will submit to the empire 
of Dr. Beil. 

Mr. Marriott’s Essay is calculated 
to hasten this consummation. Hay 
ing briefly reeapitulated the parti- 
culars of the first discovery and ap- 
plication of the Madras system, its 
application to ¢elassical schools is 
maintained in the following terms. 


and vio. 


“ The great exclusive principle of the 
Madras System is, as it has heretofore been 
shown, self-tuition; and this powerful in- 
vention has imparted a kind of. originality 
to the other fandamental principles which 
are not in themselves new, buat receive an 
impetus and efficacy which heretofore did 
not belong to them. These may be stated 
generally to consist in the peculiar excite- 
ment which the attention of the pupils 
receives, and that division of Jabour in the 
ardaons task of teaching, which renders 
the superintendence of one person alone, 
efficacious in the largest school. The ex- 
citing principle is most powerful ; it acts 
throughout every department of a Madras 
School, and when duly and judiciously 
applied, it operates more forcibly than 
any thing heretofore discovered ; for its 
appeals are made to some of the strongest 
and best feelings of our nature, Hope of 
well applied reward ; the desire of gaining 
the good-will and favour of those, whom 
children are taught to reverence and love ; 
the heart-felt delight consequent to an 
humble and successful exertion im the ac- 
quisition of true Knowledge, and in the 
performance of present duty, are elicited 
into continual action ; and the great sanc- 
tion which qualifies and ensures the good 
end of all these lower motives, as stimu- 
lants for an appointed task, not as resting- 
places from still pressing daties, is ever 
held up to the children of a Madras School, 
in their ultimately securing the approba- 
tion of God, and reaping his rich reward. 
Hence aftention is. kept up ; hence follow 
promptitude, order, and rule in conduct, 
and that exercise of intellectual power 
which can alone ensure the acquisition of 
knowledge, and render each step in the 
path thereof still furthering a progressive 
advance: hence, too, the zealous master 
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and the diligent scholar are respectively 
ught to be satisfied with nothing short of 
perfect struction, 

“ Subservient to the lusiness and ends 
of Madras tuition, there is also to be found 
that grand principle ever apparent in the 
sood conduct of all laborious and compli- 
cated undertakings, division of labour. 
One superintending power pervades and 
rctuates the whole; but the various and 
minuter movements, the individual appli- 
cation of rule and power to each depart- 
ment in the work of a Madras School, 
ire under the more immediate agency of 
its different officers, all hanging, link upon 
link, from a strong central point, and 
thence deriving their efficacy in the supply 
of their respective quota of mutual aid. 

“ Now if we examine these principles, 
in their application to the tuition and 
management of the lower orders, can any 
ingredient be discerned therein, which is 
not strictly and with equal justoess and 
efficacy applicable to children of all ranks, 

knowledge of every description? The 
onus of teaching consists much more in 
the difficulty of bringing mental power 
into action, than in imparting knowledge 
to the tind, prepared and willing to re- 
ceive it; and the ordinary rehearsal, or 
explanation of a lesson, is seldom a cri- 
terion of intellectual power, and seldom a 
permanent addition to past knowledge: 
for many a lesson is taught and said, where 
attention and reflection have borne but a 
small share in the work. Hence the diffi- 
culty of the teacher, and the slow unsatis- 
factory progress of those who learn. ‘ Hinc 
ille Jacryme? 

Now if we are able to apply a power 
which at once excites attention, and ne- 
cessatily causes reflection, there can be 
nothing in the essential distinction between 
instruction to the rich and instruction to 
the poor, which will not admit of a similar 
application of a similar exciting power. 

** When, again, we examine the ma- 
chinery of the Madras System, there ap- 
pears nothing superfluous ; nothing for 
which some adequate cause may not be 
assigned for its adoption. Every part 
has some specific office, and is so ad- 
justed in its relative bearing, as to work 
eqnally with the whole, for the same pre- 
cise and important end. The object of 
the machinery of the Madras School is to 
promote economy of time, labour, and 
expense ; to lessen the maximum, and 
to purify the mode. of punishment; to 
cheer the spirits, and to promote mutual 
good-will and confidence between those 
who teach and those who learn. 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 14. 
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“ Now, vothing occurs in this depart- 
ment which is shaken by the arguments 
iinst its adoption in the rnle and ma- 
zement of every school, and in the 
e nf cement of discip! ine, and government 
of children of every rank, Children ave 
possessed of the same characteristic marks 
in all conditions of life; oud if, as expe- 
rience has now made matter of positive 
demonstration, a system of instruction and 
discipline has been diseovered, and 50 
modified, as entirely to answer in its 
‘pplication to the children of the ‘poor, 
ind to become a mean of inculcating 
elementary knowledge of things of essen- 
tial consequence to all; there can be no 
such diversity in the powers, habits, or 
dispositions of children in any rank of 
life, as to preclude them the full benefit 
of the same principle, actuated and en- 
forced under the mild and animating in- 
fluence of the same machinery. The 
principle of Madras tuition must conse- 
quently be specifically applicable in every 
case, where Jearning is to be inculcated ; 
for human nature, both in its intellectual 
powers, aud moral capabilities, is the 
same in kind, among all classes of men 
in civilized society; and therefore it will 
scarcely be averred by those who have 
the smallest experience in the cultivation 
of the infant mind, that there is any 
thing in the principle itself, which will 
not render it equally applicable to excite 
and keep up attention, to instil know- 
ledge, and to preserve order among one 
class of children, as well as among others,” 
-. 





In answer to those who contend 
that self-tuition cannot succeed in 
classical schools, because a greater 
degree of learning and taste is re- 
quired in a teacher than can be 
found in the boys themselves; Mr. 
Marriott proceeds to argue that the 
Madras principle and machinery 
may at least be applied to the 
rudiments of grammar learning ; and 
the young pupils will thus become 
fitted for ” the acquisition of farther 
knowledge, and the exercise of 
higher intellectual power with more 
facility and more completeness than 
under any other system. He adds, 


Let the eye of any ordinary observer 
of the human character glance but for a 
moment over the well-arrauged area ot 
a Madras School; let him, upon closer 
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inspection, examine it in all its various 
branches ; let him contemplate the nature 
and strength of the chain upon which the 
ultimate result depends, as far as means 
for the production of a_ specified and 
expected end caw go; let him consider 
the subordinate parts of the intellectual 
machinery, each in perfect accordance 
with the principle of recognising power 
still higher than its own appointed portion, 
and all harmonizing towards one and the 
same point; let him examine the principle 
of obedience, operating in the production 
of its legitimate fruits, instant submission 


to delegated authority, and that love of 


order (without hyperbole be it spoken) 
which appears to manifest itself in all 
who rule, and becomes more and more 
approved of by all who obey; let him 
mark that economy of time and labour, 
that, vigilant and exciting feeling which 
calls forth exertion far beyond the strictly 
exacted labours of other schools; and 
when he has well weighed the certain 
manifestation, and computed the probable 
result of such a system producing such 
present effects, let him acknowledge that 
there must be some preconceived feeling 
and determination which argument will 
not remove; if the mind remain unim- 
pressed with the conviction, that what 
thus operates forcibly and effectually 
among the children of the poor, may 
fairly be made a subject of legitimate ex- 
periment for the children of the higher 
orders; that as in the case of the poor, 
untess ordinary causes cease to produce 
their ordinary and expected effects, some 
positive and extensive good must ult 
mately prevail; so, in the adoption of the 
same pian, operating upon the same com- 
mon feelings and common tendencies, in 
the case of the children of the rich, a 
similar result may be confidently ex- 
pected.” P. 43, 


The concluding portion of the 
Essay is particularly deserving of 
attention: it treats of the propriety 
and safety of having recourse to the 
principle of emulation, in order to 
excite the diligence of children, 
Admitting the indispensable neces- 
sity of self-denial and self-abase- 
ment, and that praise is improperly 
bestowed where it is considered as 
the endl and object of labour, Mr. 
Marriott contends that it may be 
used without danger, if care be 
taken to represent it as a stimulant 
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to still greater exerflons. He con- 
siders the subject under two points ; 
first, as it depends upon natural 
feeliug, and secondly, as it is 
alluded to in Holy Writ. The judi- 
cious manner in which he handles a 
delicate subject, his just concep- 
tions of human nature, and his 
sound acquaintance with the real 
principles of Scripture, will be ac- 
knowledged by every one that reads 
the following passages. 


‘* Emulation, or the desire of praise 
and love of reward, is manifestly an in- 
herent principle of our very being; and 
inasmuch as it is a feeling always opera- 
tive, and frequently appealed to by the 
Maker of mankind himself, the purest ser- 
vice of the purest being among these who 
were ‘* created lower than the angels,’ 
has, probably, never been unaccompanied 
by these the essential characteristics of 
their nature. If, then, in the application 
of this principle as a stimulant for further 
exertion, the upholders of tle Madras 
School are condemned, may it not be 
asked, whether the feeling, upon which it 
operates, would be rooted out, were the 
stimulant which excites it altogether with- 
drawn? If such an effect were likely to be 
produced, it would still remain to show 
that the entire absence of this strong 
natural feeling were good for the human 
race, and that some other principle, in the 
way of exciting exertion of mind before 
the love of virtue and order should become 
operative upon the infant mind, might be 
substituted. But it may be safely assumed 
that the feeling itself would not be rooted 
out by any means, whether of positive 
opposition, or meditated neglect, which 
any system of education could enforce. 
Children who, at school, are urged to 
emulate each otlter in what is good, woult 
still be under the influence of this natural! 
feeling; and if unappropriated by good 
associations and not ruled towards a sound 
and virtuous end, would still bring it into 
action and emnlate each other in what is 
evil. The neglected child, as well as the 
ill-taught child, exhibits in childhood, youth 
and age, the prevailing tendency of an 
emulating principle leading bim in unceas- 
ing struggle for superiority of fancied 
good with his companions in vice, as it 
would have led him, bad he been better 
instructed, in honest emulation, and so, 
with reciprocal aid, towards the acqui- 
sition of the means and ends of moral pre- 
bation, and intellectual happiness. 
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“ This feeling then, like other feelings, 
implanted in our nature, nray be ruled, 
but cannot be annihilated.. The lower 
passions of the human heart are subser- 
vient (when through the power of religion 
they become creatures of obedience to a 
better principle,) to good ends ; and when, 
through the same divine influence, they 
lose that domineering power which, un- 
subdued, they carry with them over every 
untaught mind, they are made useful ap- 
pendages to this mixed state of good and 
evil, Like the world itself, they are to be 
‘ used,’ and not ‘ abnsed.’” PP. 53. 

“ In the whole revealed intercourse 
between God and man, the same plan is 
pursued by the inspired teachers of the 
will of God, which man, in his humbler 
sphere, uses in the management and in- 
struction of his fellow-men: they appeal 
to the natural feelings of the probationer 
in his probationary state. Praise and re- 
ward are unceasingly offered, and urged 
for our acceptance; but a marked dis- 
tinction exists between excitements like 
these held out by God, and the same 
excitements proposed by man. God uses 
His own rewards and praise as the very 
end; we must use our rewards and our 
praise only as the stimulants of labour.” 
P. 56. 

“ Text after text might be quoted to 
show that praise and rewards are a scrip- 
tural ground for honest labour in God’s 
service ; that is, in the practice of a holy 
and virtuous life, both a an exciting prin- 
eiple, and as an end of exertion. Many 
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passages also might be adduced, too fami- 
liar to render any introduction of them 
now necessary, Which show that the very 
metaphors made use of in Holy Scripture, 
and most especially in some of the epistles 
for the encouragement of human exertion 
in the path of duty, were immediately 
taken from games, and occupations, and 
habits well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with cotemporaneous history, 
and which were thoroughly understood by 
the primitive Christians, as intended to 
appeal to the very same principle in their 
labours in the cause of Christ, which was 
continually called into action by the meed 
of the human tribute of civic and triumphai 
reward and praise. ‘The imitation too of 
good men, so frequently proposed for our 
example in Sacred Scripture, bears so near 
a resemblance to the principle of emula- 
tion, if it be not identified, that the sacred 
writers would scarcely have been com- 
manded to have proposed a motive so full 
of danger from its contiguity to error, 
were there avy error in the principle itself.” 
P. 58. 


The specimens thus selected will 
easily persuade the reader to agree 
with us in opinion, when we say 
that Mr. Marriott has made a valu- 
able addition to the respectable and 
useful works which had previously 
been honoured with the St. David's 
Prize. 
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Promoting Christian 


Society for 
Knowledge. 


Ar the last general meeting of this 
Society it was agreed, in compli- 
ance with a recommendation from 
the Scilly Mission Committee, to 
present a gratuity to the Society's 


Missionary, Mr. Lane, over and 
above his annual salary, as a proof 
of the high sense that is entertained 
of his labours and merits, and also 
in consequence of the increased 
price of the comforts and neces- 
saries of life in the Scilly Islands. 
Most unexceptionable testimony had 
been given on this subject by per- 
sons who had recently visited the 
islands; and they also gave a fa- 


REGISTER. 
vourable account of the Mission 
Schools. 

It was also agreed to raise the 
salaries of the school-masters and 
school-mistresses, in the proportion 
recommended by Mr. Lane. 

Communications have been re- 
ceived from the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta respecting the present 
state and future prospects of the 
Society's East india Mission. He 
is of opinion that not less than seven 
effective European Missionaries are 
requisite to discharge the duties of 
the several stations ; and that the 
Society should therefore have not 
less than eight Missionaries in their 
constant service. His Lordship also 
adverts to the inadequate amount of 
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the salaries now paid to these wor- 
thy men. They have been deprived 
of sundry advantages which they 
were accustomed to receive from 
Europe ans, by the increased num- 
ber of the East India 
chaplains ; and they can 
be said to possess the 
comfortable subsistence. 

In consequence of this 
nication it was resolved to increas« 
the salaries of the } ; now 
in India; and to raise the number 
of Missionaries at present only five, 
in the proportion recommended by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, as soon as 
it persons can be procured for that 
purpose, 

A report was also presented to 
the General Beard from the Special 
Committee for counteracting blas- 
phemous and infidel publications, 
It contained an account of their 
proceedings during the month which 
had elapsed their appoint- 
ment; and congratulated the So- 
ciety upon the very favonrable man- 
in which their Address had been 
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tardly now 
means of a 
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lissionari 
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ner 
received by the public. 
subscribed was, at that time, 
considerable, and amounts, at pre- 
sent to more than £5000; and it 
is to be observed that this sum in- 
cludes only a very small part of the 
collections which have been made 
by the Diocesan and District Com- 
mittees to defray the expence 
circulating tracts in their 
neighbourhoods. 

The Special Committee had made 
particular enquiries respecting the 
extent to which the late diffusion 
of infidel principles prevailed ; and 
were highly gratified to find that a 
large portion of the Island was con- 
sidered quite free from infection, The 
manufacturing districts in the north 
of England, and in the western parts 
of Scotland, present, as might 
expected, a very different aspect. 
From the former all accounts re- 
ceived are of an unfavourable na- 
ture, and strongly demonstrate the 
necessity of zealous and persevering 
efforts upon the part of well-dis- 
posed Christians to check, and if 


sun 


very 


of 
several 


be 
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possible to suppress, the prevailing 
rrp of irreligion. A correspond- 
ent from Scotland observes that in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, the 
sentiments of the lower orders are 
sadly corrupted, and that an awful 
change has taken place from the 
sternest covenanting views of reli- 
gion to infidelity. 

The Special Committee farthe: 
reported that they had selected and 
published eighteen tracts, adapted 
to the gencies of the pres 
times; and this number has sub- 
tly been increased to twenty. 

The quantity of books and 
tracts, it was further reported to the 
General Board to have been dis- 
persed, amounted to 60,000, which 
number now exceeds 200,000.— 
The retail distribution at the Office 
in Fleet-Street, and at various other 
places selected for that purpose, 
has also been very considerable. 
And the measures which have been 
adopted for this purpose, by several 
of the Diocesan and District Com- 
mittees, leave no room to doubt of 
similar success in the country. 


exi 


sequen 
sever. 


List of New Tracts now published 
Hear both Sides.—Witnesses foi 
and against the Bible. 
Scripture the Guide of Life. 
Reasons for retaining Christianity. 
The Unbeliever convinced. 
The Blind Guide, or Thomas Paine 
ignorant of the Bible. 
The Abandoned and Penitent Blas- 
phemer; or the Death beds of 
Voltaire and Lord Rochester. 
Bible the Word of Ged, in a 
Dialogue between a Believer. 
and an Unbeliever. Dialogue I. 
Ditto -++ee+e+ eeeeee Dialogue II. 
Judgment of Reason, upon the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Reli- 
gion. In Two more Dialogues, 
between a Believer and an Un- 
believer. Dialogue I. 
Dialogue IL. Part I. 
Dilto «-++e+e+ Part IL, 
An Appeal to Reason—Deism 
Christianity contrasted. 
The Honest Farmer's Politics 
Religion, A Dialogue. 
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\ Christian Address ou the present 
Times, 
\ Conversation 
Men. 
Reasonings of a Believer on Reve- 
lation. 

Folly and Danger of reading Irre- 
‘ligious Publications. 

A Dialogue between Parson Ives and 
his Man David. 

The Christian’s Address to 
Neighbour. 

Ifeathenism and Christianity com- 
pared. 

fhe present State of the Jews, an 
additional Evidence of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion. 

Tables turned; or, the Deist at a 
Stand. 

On the duties of the Poor, 

Unbeliever convinced. 
Dialogue. 

The good Cause will prosper. 

Believer’s Answers to (Questions 
about his Faith. 

Cobbett’s Reflections on Religion. 

We have been furnished with the 


between two Poor 


his 


Second 


annexed report of the proceedings of 
the Winchester Special Committee, 
which we conceive will be found to 
furnish some very useful hints to 
those who have not already decided 
upon the mode in which their pro- 
ceedings shall be conducted. 


Diocesan and District Committees. 
No. 1, 
Winchester, Jan. 4, 1820. 

At a Meeting of the Winchester 
Diocesan and District Committee in 
Aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, holden at the 
Deanery (by adjournment from the 
School Committee Room) : present, 
the Very Reverend the Dean, in the 
Chair, the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Northesk, G.C.B. the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon, the Hon. and 
Rev. the Chancellor of the Diocese, 
ihe Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Cornwall, &c. &c. A Circular Let- 
ter, from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Society, written by direction of 
the Special Committee for counter- 
acting Infidel and Blasphemous Pub- 
fications, and containing a Copy of 
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the Minutes of Proceedings at a 
Special General Meeting of the So- 
ciety, holden on the 29th of last 
November, having been read, 

“ It was Resolved, 

“1, That this Diocesan and District 
Committee do unanimously agree to adopt 
and act upon the suggestions therein con- 
tained and recommended. 

‘2. That a Special Committee be ap- 
pointed for carrying those purposes into 
inumediate and effectual execution. 

‘* S. That the Special Committee do 
consist of the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Northesk, G.C.B. the Very Reverend 
the Dean, the Venerable the Archdeacon, 
the Honourable and Reverend the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, the Reverend Doc- 
tor Short, the Reverend F, Iremonger, and 
the Reverend the two Secretaries, any 
three of whom shall constitute a Quornm 
with power to act; and the said Special 
Committee shall be open to any Member 
of the Diocesan and District Committee 
who may be willing to attend. 

‘* 4, That it be recommended to the 
Special Committee to look out for active 
Agents, for the sale of the Society's Anti- 
Infidel Tracts. 

“5. That the Sum of Twenty Pounds 
from the Funds of this Committee, be 
transmitted to the Society as-a Donation 
to the Special Fund formed for the speci- 
fic Object of counteracting Infidel and 
Blasphemous Publications. 

“6. That Donations for carrying into 
effect the Measures which may be hereafter 
recommended by the Special Committee, 
be received by the Rev. Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Treasurer, and by Messrs. Dean 
aud Littlehales, Bankers, 

“7, That the Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of this Day, in reference to this subject, 
be transmitted to the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, as President of the Diocesan and 
District Committees ; 

* Also to the Distriet Committees, ear- 
nestly requesting their active and imme- 
diate co-operation ; 

“And that the said Minutes be adver- 
tised in the Salisbury, Portsmouth, and 
Winchester Papers. 

a“ 
“ . Gun, ; Secretaries.” 
No. 2. 
Deanery, Winchester, Jan. 7, 1820. 
Resolutions of the Special Committee. 
* Resolved, 

“ 4. That an itinerant Agent, or Agents, 
be appointed and licensed for the purpose 
of distributing and selling the Tracts, re- 
commended by the Society, for counter- 
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acting Infidel and Blasphemous Publica- 
tions, 

** yg, That resident Agents be also took- 
ed out for and employed in the Market- 
towns and populous Villages for the same 
purpose. 

“ 3, That in all cases the itinerant 
Agents do first wait npoo the Clergyman 
of the Parish to request his sanction, con- 
currence, and advice, and to leave with 
him a suitable number of Tracts for gra- 
tuitous distribution. Also, that they en- 
deavour to find out in each place visited a 
proper resident Agent for the distribution 
and sale of the Tracts. , 

“4. That the Tracts be sold at half the 
prices annexed to them by the Society, 
and that if any difficulty arises in the 
calculation of the fractional prices, the 
advantage shall be in favour of the Pur- 
chaser, 

“5, That all persons, whether Clergy 
or Laity, whether Members of the Com- 
mittee or not, be allowed to purchase, at 
the reduced prices, from the Agents or the 
Depdt of the Committee, the Tracts re- 
commended by the Society for counter- 
acting Infidel and Blasphemous Publica- 
tions. 

“6. That notice of this extended pri- 
vilege of purchase be advertised in the 
Hampshire, the Salisbury, and the Ports- 
mouth Newspapers with a List of the 
Tracts, and their several prices annexed. 

“7, That 1000 of each of the following 
cheap Tracts, be immediately procured 
from the Society for distribution and sale, 

[Here follows a list of the Socicty’s Anti- 
Infidel Tracts. } 

“ 8. That the Resolutions of this Spe- 
cial Committee be transmitted to the Se- 
cretaries of the District Committees, and 
that the expedience of a Subscription in 
each District for the same or similar pur- 
poses be respectfully suggested. That it 
be also submitted for their consideration 
whetser they will unite with the Diocesan 
Committee or act separately in their seve- 
ral Districts.” 


No. 3. 

To Ricuarp Moxuam, &c. Agent. 
Instructions for Regulating your Pro- 
ceeding's. 

“4. You are first to call upon the Cler- 
gyman of each Parish to deliver the note 
certifying your being duly authorized by 
the Diocesan Committee, and to leave 
with him one of the parcels of Tracts for 
gratuitous distribution; also to ask his ge- 
neral advice and concurrence, but more 
particularly to beg him to point out a pro- 
per resident Agent in his Parish, with 
whom Tracts might be kept for sale, if 
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thought expedient or necessary, and to 
mention what particular Tracts he would 
like to have left with that Agent. 

If the Clergyman does not wish 
any Tracts to be left with him, or to he 
sold in his Parish, you are in that case to 
suspend your proceedings, and to report to 
the Committee on your return, 

“ 3. You are to keep a regular account 
of the Tracts sold, and where practicable, 
or sold in apy number, the names of the 
purchasers, 

“ 4. You are to make an entry in your 
book of any particular occurrences, of 
which you think the Committee would like 
to be informed, 

“5, You are 


“Oo 


constantly to bear in 


mind, that the Circulation of the Tracts, 
aud not any profit arising from the sale, is 
the great object the Committee has in 
view, you are therefore to use due discre- 
tion and judgment, and to be constantly 
active and alert in taking such steps as 
may best promote that object.” 


No. 4. 


Winchester, Jan. 1820, 
** Reverend Sir, 

“ The bearer, Richard Moxham, is the 
Agent authorised and employed by the 
Winchester Diocesan and District Com- 
mittee, in aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to circulate such 
Tracts as have been or may be recom- 
mended by the Society, for counteracting 
Infidel and Blasphemous Publications; 
and we shall be much obliged by your hav- 
ing the goodness to assist him with your 
advice and direction, according as the cir- 
cumstances of your Parish may seem to 
require. He is also directed to leave a 
few Tracts for your gratuitous distribu- 
tion. 

** We have the honour to remain, 
** Reverend Sir, 
* Your obedient humble Servants, 
a“ “pe 
“ - pga ‘ Secretaries. 

‘¢ P.S. If you should be absent when 
the Agent calls, or if you should wish to 
communicate further with us, we shall be 
happy to meet your wishes.” 


Extracts from the Report of the 

Storrington District Committee. 

“ The Committee feel much cause for 
thankfulness in being able to report the in- 
creasing success of the Institution, Dur- 
ing the present yearseveral new Subseribers 
have been added to the Committee; and 
in many instances the Laity have most cor- 
dially united with the Clergy in promoting 
its pious object, 
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* At the last Annual Meeting, it was re- 
solved, ‘ That it is highly expedient that a 
District Committee in aid of the views of 
The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, be formed in this 
Deanery, and that a Public Meeting of the 
Clergy and Laity be convened for that pur- 
pose.’ The Committee have now the satis- 
faction of reporting, that the above Reso- 
lution has been most successfully carried 
into effect: aud that the like measure has 
been adopted in many parts of the king- 
dom. 

“* From the numerous Books and Tracts 
on the List of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, a selection has been 
made of such as were deemed most gene- 
rally useful for the instruction of the poor. 
The chief object of the Committee in mak- 
ing this selection was, to furnish Parish 
Ministers and others, with such a body of 
Christian knowledge, and in such a form, 
as might be most advantageously put into 
the hands of the poor, to be studied by 
them at their own homes, ‘This object, 
they trust, it will be found, they have at- 
tained, in the Parochial Lending Libraries 
now formed. They consist of twenty-two 
volumes, and are divided into two classes, 
one of twelve volumes, and the other of 
ten; and may be had either together or 
separate by any Subscriber to the Com- 
mittee, at the very reduced price of 11, 
each class. 

“* The Committee continue to supply 
the prisoners in the county gaol at Hor- 
sham with Bibles and Prayer-books, and 
other books of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, They have also made a donation of 
books to the Billingshurst National Free 
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School, which seemed to have strong 
claims upon the Committee, from the zeal 
manifested in its maintenance, and the de- 
ficiency of the means necessary to its sup- 
port; and the Committee feel much satis- 
faction in being now enabled, from the 
prosperous state of their funds, to assist 
any National Free Schools established 
within the Deanery (which may require 
such assistance), by a supply of books at a 
reduced price, or gratuitously, according to 
their circumstances, upon application be- 
ing teade to the Committee by the minister 
of the parish in which sach schools are seve- 
rally situated. 

‘* At the close of the last year, the Arun- 
del Division of the Deanery withdrew from 
the Committee, and united itself with that 
established at Chichester, because of the 
greater facility of communication with 
that place ; and this will account for the 
diminution in the receipts and expenditure 
of the present year. 

“ The Committee subjoin a statement 
of receipts and expenditure, of books dis- 
tributed by them, a list of the prices of 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-books, a 
catalogue of boeks and tracts contained in 
their Parochial Lending Libraries, and a 
list of Subscribers ; and rely with increased 
confidence on the continuance of the co- 
operation of the Clergy and Laity which 
they have hitherto liberally experienced in 
their humble but earnest endeavours to 
promote the diffusion of Christian know- 
ledge. 

“ By order of the Committee, 

“ J, PENFOLD, Secretary.” 

Steyning, 

October 5, 1819. 


Lhe Receipts and Payments of the Committee between the Audit of 1818, and the 
Audit of 1819. 


RECEIPTS. 
Gis 
Balance in hand at last Audit 417 44 
Subscriptions and Donations 
WOUNMORiécisés iscues TB ESC 
Cash for Books sold at the re- 
duced price of the Com- 


mittee 97 


64 


eee eee eee eeee 


£178 6 4§ 
Steyning, Oct. 5, 1819. 








| 
| 





PAYMENTS. 
s. d. 

Cash to Parent Society for 

Books oc ccccees 109 
Ditto to ditto, bv ing one-third 

of Subscriptions and Dona- 

tions ...... 
Gift of Books to Prisoners in 

Horsham Gaol .... 
Gift of Books to the Parish of 

DEgMaret .cccsescscese 8 


sovcces:ccee 25 


4 


Expence of Printing Annual 


Report, Advertisements, 

Postage and Carriage of 

Packets of Books........ 9 0 
Balance in hand,...........- 28 7 


£178 6 48 
J. M. LLOYD, Chairman. 


Note,—Sundry Subscriptions are still due, aud it is particularly reqaested that they 
may be paid forthwith to the Secretaries of the severa} Divisions of the 


Deanery. 
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Bibles, Testaments, MB ools 
and Tracts distributed by the Committee 
between the Audit of 1818, and the Audit 
of 1819. 

Bibles ... 

Testaments 

Prayer-books 

Other Books and Tracts, 

School-books 


I rar er-boo ks, 


° he 
inciMmUibg 


Total... 


Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, &c. 
tributed by the Committee since its Esta- 
blishment in 1815. 

Bibles ..... , 180 

‘Testaments . . 560 

Prayer-books ..ceee-- se eeececes 2724 

Other Books and Tracts...... -14976 


eeeeeee seeeeeee 


Total,...18940 
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In addition to the above, the Committe: 
have sold several sets of the Socicty’s Fa- 
mily Bible. This very useful book may be 
had in Numbers at 6d. eaeh, or in Part 
containing eight Numbers, at 4s. 
and for all poor persons the Committe 
undertake to pay the expences of bind 
ing it. 


each ; 


Alford and Spilsby District Cor 
mittee, 
(Fifth Annual Report. ) 
Francis Mean, D.D. 
** The Committee, after returning their 
sincere thanks tu the numerous supporter 
ot this Institution, beg leave to inform 
them that in the course of the year ending 
December 3ist, 1819, Books and Tracts 
to the amount stated below have been is- 
sued from their local deposit, viz. 


in the Chair. 





Testaments, 
Psaiters, &c. 


Prayer Bo: 


| Other bound 
Looks. 


Tracts ha ~~ 
bound, 


Total. 
| 
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| Issued in the four 2 636 
preceding years. § 


262 


869 


2453 
14310 | 


1743 
11455 





Total from the 
commencement 


of the Institu- 458 











tion in 1815, to 
to December 31, 


1819. 


General Abstract of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Year, 
{ 
l 
‘} 


| 
| By three Benefactions to 


RECEIPTS. 


By Balance at Audit in Ja- 
nuary, 1519..... cose OF 
By Amount of Donations .... 
By Amount of Annual Sub- 
scriptions, ecees 
By Subscriptions to Parent So- 
ee eee tere 
By Books sold to Members. .. 
By Amount of Arrears on Car- 
riage Ac¢ount..........++¢ 
By Sale of two Boxes......++. 
By Amount of Profit on Ac- 
count of Family Bible.,..,. 1 4 6 


coocce 1 & 
16 16 
13 17 


0 610 
Q 4 0 


Total....£167 14 


* Each Person, on payment of adonation 
or subscription of three shillings or more, 
is entitled to receive for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution, or for sale on 
terms still lower than those of the Parent 
Society, books at the reduced prices, to 
the amount of two-thirds of his or her 
payment, provided application be made 7 
the current year, viz. between the 1st of 
Janvary and the 31st of December, both 
days inclusive. 


1202 13203 16793 | 
; 














1819. 
DISBURSEMENTS 
£ 


rent Society 
y Payment to Society for 
pe Nae ng nbeehee 
By Payme ut of Subse riptions 
to the Society ......+6e+. 16 16 
| By Printing ae socneoe 4 26 
| By Carriage....... ° | 
By Postage of " Letters, Sta- 
tienery, &c. &e...<... 
| By Payment for Room to meet 
in, and Rent of Depét...... 3 10 0 
| By Balance in hand........- 53 3 8} 


Total.,..£167 14 5} 
Quarterly Meetings. 

“ The Quarterly Meetings of the Com- 
mittee will be held at the Wind-Mill Inn, 
in Alford, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of 


Thursday, the 6th day of April, 1820 
Thursday, the 5th day of Oct. 1820 
Thursday, the 6th day of July, 1820 
Thursday, the 4th day of Jan, 1821 








1820. | 
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The following Schools within the Limits of this Committee (though a complete Return 
has not yet been received) are, either wholly or in part, supplied with elementary and 


other Books from its local Deposit at Alford; wiz. 


Parishes. Ministers. 


Day School 


Sunday School. 








ee 5 ee - | 
| 
' 
{ 


\lford, iRev. E. Dawson........ 


| — W. Thompson,... 
j—— R. Shepherd... 
W., Sisson, 


Bilsby, 
Bratoft, 
Burwell, ex 
Candlesby eae 
indlesby, } oa 
Ss ° odson 


Claxby, 
Firsby, I 

Gayton, |—— W. L. Sisson... 
ingoldmelis, — W. 
Muckton, j\—— J. Waite... 
Raithby, | 
Sausthorpe, &c, | 
Skendleby, 
Spilsby, 
Swaby, 
Ulceby, 
Welton, 
Winceby, 


-— F, Swann... 


| 


—— W. Thompson... 
Se ee ee 


H. Dawson .. 
Total of Boys 


The Committee conclude their pre- 
sent Address, by inserting an ample ex- 
tract from that of the Special Committee 
of the Parent Society; and by publish- 
ing a list of the Society’s Anti-Infidel 
Tracts, 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


Winchester. Jan 4, 1820. 

The Resolution of a former Meeting, 
that it might be expedient to form a Dis- 
trict Committee in Aid of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, having been read. 

It was Resolved, 

1. That the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel jn Foreign Parts, hav- 
ing, for more than a Century, co-operated 
with the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Church of England, in diffusing 
genuine Christianity, has a strong. claim 
upon the exertions and support of the 
Members of this Committee, as well as 
upon every Member of the Established 
Charch, 

2. That, accordingly, a District Com- 
mittee, to be called the Winchester Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, be now formed; and that it do 
meet on the same days, and in the same 
places wherein the Winchester Diocesan 
and District Committee in aid of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
may be appointed to meet. 

REMEMBRANCER, NO. 14. 


Dr. Mead.. aap is 
R. Shepherd....... 
3arne Sk Oe 
= De BIOUNEE gi cti vc sctets 
= E. Brackenbury a 


T. H. Rawnsley..... 
|\—_— J. Singleton....... 


asset 
and Girls, 874, 


Boys. 


| Boys. | Girls. 
‘ - 50 


Girls. 
59 


6 


10 
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3. That the object of the Committee 
so formed, be to collect the contributions 
of such persons, as are disposed to co-ope- 
rate with the Society in its benevolent un- 
dertakings, and to make known, from time 
to time, its designs and efforts. 

4. That the Clergy of the Deanery, 
and the contiguous Parishes, and all other 
persons being Subscribing Members of the 
Winchester Diocesan and District Com- 
mittee in aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, be Members of this 
Committee. 

5. That a letter be written to the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, communicat- 
ing to him the formation of the Committee, 
and, humbly requesting that he will be 
pleased to accept the office of President. 

6. That the Venerable the Archdea- 
con, Treasurer of the Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committee, be r quested to be Trea- 
surer of this Committee, 

7, That the Secretaries of the Dio- 
cesan and District Committee be request- 
ed to act as Secretaries of this Com- 
mittee. 

8. That the foregoing Resolutions be 
printed and transmitted to the Parent So- 
ciety, to the Secretaries of the District 
Committees in aid of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and to the 
several Clergy throughout the Deanery, 
with a request that they will take such 
Measures as shall seem to them best cal- 
culated for promoting the Object of the 
Committee. 

J. HopeGes, 
L, CLarKE, 


} Secretaries. 
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. Leckie & Co, on account 


” for clothing the girls. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
Extracts from the Fourth Annual Report of the Society for Promoting 


of the Poor, within the Government of Bombay. 
+ 


ion 0 


BOMBAY, 3ist December, 1818. 


N, B, These are also Rs. 9,279 in the hands of Messrs 
of the “ Ladies Fund 
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At an Annual Meeting held on the 
16th March, 1819, the Report of 
the Managing Committee, was read, 

It adverted at the outset to the 
liberal treatment which the Society 
had experienced both from the Court 
of Directors in England, and the 
Governor in Council at Calcutta: 
the subscriptions received from those 
quarters, may be considered as a 
pledge for the permanent support 
and utility of the Institution. 

After the arrival of the new mas- 
ter, Mr. Cooper, whose services 
are spoken of in very high terms, 
the Committee lost no time in en- 
gagiitg a new school-house. 


“‘ Tn this honse there are now 80 whole 
boarders, 8 half boarders, and 36 day 
scholars ; in all, 124 boys receiving in- 
struction, The day scholars are for the 
most part boys who are permitted to pay 
to the Master the sum required for their 
daily education in the school; some small 
sums are contributed by the friends ofa 
few of the boarders, but the rest are en- 
tirely maintained at the expence of the 
institution. ‘The whole number in the 
school at the last annual meeting was 100, 
of whom 65 only were entirely boarded, 
clothed, and educated at the expense of 
the Society, so that the increase of board- 
ers during the last year has been 15. 

“ The girls’ school at the time of the 
last report consisted in all of 53, of whom 
51 were maintained by the Society; this 
number it lias now been resolved by the 
Ladies’ committee to encrease to 60 whole 
boarders, a vumber which is thought to 
be the proper proportion compared with 
the number of children of both sexes who 
are candidates for admission: for althongh 
the claims of females are certainly more 
strong on the protection of the Society 
than those of boys in general, yet it ap- 
pears that the list of girls who have sali- 
cited admission is not so numerous as that 
of the boys, and it is fully hoped that the 
present establishment will be sufficient to 
meet those cases which appear to require 
immediate assistance. 

““ The proficieney, good order, and de- 
ceat appearance of the children will be 
best evinced by the public examination 
held this day. The meeting have noticed 
some of the foremost classes who have 
furnished good proof of their proficiency ; 
and the honorary medals which have been 
distributed among the most deserving, 
have marked early merit, and good cons 
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duct, and will excite a generous spirit of 
emulation in younger minds,” P. 10, 

“Tn the testimonies of mérit afforded 
by the boys, the exertions and success of 
Mr. Cooper have been well evinced, and 
the subscribers have this day recorded the 
high gratification they have derived in ob- 
Serving the admirable effects of the na- 
tional system, as now practised in its most 
improved form. 

“For the general proficiency of the 
girls in needie-work and for their decent 
appearance, the Society are indebted to 
the matronly care of Mrs, M‘Kenzie, su- 
perintended by that active zeal which has 
ever been so successfully displayed by the 
Lady Patroness and Directresses.” P. 12, 

* Among the contributions for the year, 
the committee have again to record the 

valuable assistance afforded through the 
Rev, T. Carr, Chaplain of Surat; they 
have had also to acknowledge a handsome 
subscription from the British residents at 
Baroda, obtained through the kind exer- 
tions of James Sutherland, Esq. Judge of 
Circuit; and the Society will have pecu- 
liar satisfaction in noticing a donation from 
the officers of H. M’s. 65th regiment, and 
another from the officers and men of the 
H.C, European regiment. In both these 
regiments there is a regimental school, 
conducted on the national system, which 
are well attended; in that belonging to the 
65th regiment. there are several men from 
the ranks, and many more would attend 
the school but from the circumstance of 
the Regiment being on field service, These 
schools together with that in H. M’s 47th 
Regiment in which there are 23 boys and 
6 men, the Commanding Officers have 
severally requested may be considered 
under the Protection of the Society. 

** Ta replying to this request the com- 
mittee assured the Commanding Officers 
that every assistance should be afforded 
these schools, which it is in the power of 
the Society to give; arn. that a sufficient 
supply of school-books which had been 
particularly desired, should be transmitted 
to them without delay. 

“An application was subsequently re- 
ceived from the Commanding Officer of 
H, M’s. 65th Regiment for permission for 
a private of that regiment to attend the 
central school in order to learn the nation. 
al system, which the committee most rea» 
dily granted; and they will be always 
happy to encourage such measures for ex- 
tending the beneficial influence of the 
Institution. 

‘“* The school at Tannah continues to be 
superintended by the Rev. Robert Baynes, 
the number ef Europeans is about 15, and 
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there are also as many native children, 
The parents of these children all contri 
bute some small portion of the expens 
but the receipts from the boys are not 
sufficient for the maintenance of the school, 
and the committee have, at different times, 
paid to Mr. Baynes 300 rupees in the 
course of the year. 

“In the school at Surat, the Rev, T. 
Carr, the Chaplain, bas admitted within 
the year 66 children, of whom 27 wer 
christian boys, and 11 christian girls; of 
these children, 59 have been discharged, 
leaving at present in the school ¢7, in 
cluding 14 christian boys and 4 girls ; the 
remainder consist of native boys. 

“Mr. Carr states that the native chil- 
dren are very irregular in their attendance, 
and that the bigger boys are generally 
unwilling to remain in classes with boys 
younger than themselves; some think it 
degrading to be where they cannot but 
allow that the yonnger boys read and spell 
better than themselves, Each boy seems 
desirous of bringing his own spelling book, 
and learning by hioself, but in two or 
three instances, where the plan has been 
tried, the school-master has found great 
difficulty in making them submit to his di- 
rections; they wished to select their own 
lessons, and to pass over the shorter les- 
sons. ‘This experience has confirmed him 
in the opinion that it is the best plan to 
keep them in classes, 

“The committee have furnished Mr, 
Carr with 150 rupees towards the support 
of this school, but the school is for the 
most part maintained by payments from 
the children, and the sacramental collec- 
tions. The Lord Bishop of Calentta has 
lately presented the Surat school with a 
donation of 100 rupees. 

“In finding employment for the chil- 
dren of the central schools as they become 
of an age to be dismissed, the committee 
have the highest gratification in reporting, 
that they have received many applications 
for the girls as well as the boys; out of 
the 19 girls which have been permitted to 
leave the school curing the year, 5 have 
gong into domestic service, where their 
proficiency and orderly habits have given 
deserved satisfaction; the rest have been 
removed at the request of their parents : 
for the boys, application has been made 
for their being employed in the office of 
the Secretary to Government, in the En- 
gineer’s, Collector's, and Surveyor’s de- 
partment, in the Hon’ble Company’s Ma- 
rine, and particularly as assistants to me- 
dical persons, in which employment it is 
belicved their services may be highly use- 
i FP. 13. 
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“ The committee Lave now to announce 
to the subscribers the commencement of 
an undertaking which they have long had 
in contemplation, and whic! 
every reason to hope 
icial efiects, Society hay 
ever wished and intended to endeavour to 
improve the system of education am 
the natives, and to afford their assistance 
to pative 

j 


been accordi 


very benef 


schools. committee have 


ngly for some 


time cons r- 
ing the best mode of accomplishing this 
important object; 
been d 


have only 
terred hitherto from engaging in 
any proposition for this purpose, from the 
at it was their duty in the 
fi:st instance to 
and support of the children of European 

“The committee trust 
madk 


and they 


conviction th 


provide for the education 


they have now 
a provision for this purpose as suffi 
cient as can reasonably be expected; and 
the institution being in the fourth year of 
it’s existence, they thought the time was 
come when they might endeavour to rea! 
ise the views of the Society. 

“‘ Having first communicated on _ the 
subject with some of the principal natiy 
inhabitants who, it wasconceived, were the 
most likely to accede to any proposition 
of the kind, with their concurrence some 
proposals were framed, embracing all the 
material points, but carefully avoiding all 
direct interference with their religious 
prejudices, These proposals were then 
submitted to the Punchaets or native 
assemblies; and were afterwards freely 
distributed, having been translated into 
Persian and Hindoostanee, throngh the 
kindness of Captain Robert Taylor, and 
by the assistance of Mulla Firuz into the 
Guzerattee language. 

“The g design is to teach both 
the Enzlish and native languages, the for- 
mer of which the Natives of this Pres 
dency are in general desirous of learning, 
as it qualifies them for many situations in 
the public and mercantile offices, and 
very much facilitates their intercourse with 
Europeans. 


eneral 


“It is not intended to charge the Soci 
ety with the entire expense of these achools, 
nor to afford this education to the natives 

T ! which hav 
been instituted in other parts of India for 
the benefit of natives are it is believed 
generally free schouls ; but the committe: 
have thought it most desirable to lend 
their assistance in such manner as to en- 
courage the watives thems¢ lves to con 
forward, rather than to the in 
struction on them atonce free.” P. 19. 

“ The first native school opened by the 
committee under these proposals, was one 


gratuitously. The schools 
t 


bestow 
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within the fort ; which commenced on the 
th August lust with about 40 boys, and 


was rapidly increased to between 50 and 
hey have since opened a native school 
iron t another at M 5s 000 

on this isl ; in the ier of which 





there are about 45 scholars, and in 
latter rather more than twenty; but the 


natives are very irregular in their attend- 
unce, and the number in these schools 
as varied much, 
Rw fa the o ter nar ] ‘ 
Hy lar the greater art or the native 
children in these schoo!s are Parsees; and 


the Socie ty is much indebted to Malla 
Firuz, the learned editor of the Desatir, 
who has taken considerable pains in ex- 
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plaining to his countrymen the views of 
the Society, and encouregnng them to 


send their children to the school. 





“The two greatest difficulties which 
the committee have had to encounter, con 
ist In Competent masters, and prope 
‘ool books. In order to put the seh vol 
in the fort on the best footing with revard 
to instruction in English, it is we iced un- 
der the immediate superintendence of M 
Cooper, and occupies one of the lower 
rooms of the central school house. The 
other two schools are under two re 


table Europeans, who give much satisfac- 


tion in the discharge of their duties. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS 
The rev. T. G. Tyndale, Mi. A. vicar of 
Wooburn, Bucks, and Tadlow, Cambridge- 
shire, and chaplain to lord viscount Here- 
ford, to the rectory of Holton, Oxon; 
patron, E. Briscoe, Esq. of Holton Park. 

Rev. George Moore, late of Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge, to the perpetual curacies 
of St. Peter and St. Margaret, Lincoln ; 
patroness, Mrs. Houblon Newt 

Rev. Peter Vaughan, D.D. warden of 
Merten college, Oxford, to be chaplain in 
ordinary to his Majesty, in the room of the 
rev. John Carleton, D.D. deceased. 

Rev. Jeremiah Burroughes, clerk, A.B. 
to the rectory of Burlingham St. Andrew, 
with Burlnmgham St. Edmund annexed, 
Norfolk; patroness, Mrs. Christabell Bur- 
roughes, of Norwich, widow. 

tev. Henry Blunt, clerk, A.B. to the 
vicarage of Clare, Suffolk ; patron, the 
king, by reason of his dachy of Lancaster. 

Rev. John Williains Butt, clerk, A.B. to 
the vicarage of Laykenheath, Suffolk; pa- 
trons, the dean and chapter of Fly. 

tev. Mr. Clarke, to the rectory and 
vicarage of Budston, Somersetshire ; pa- 
trons, the warden and fellows of Win- 
chester college, 

Rev. Jemson Davies, B.A. of Clare hail, 
Cambridge, to the living of Evington, Lei- 
cestershire, vacated by the death of the 
rev, Mr. Allinson; patron, the lord bishop 
of Lincoln. 

Rev. W. F. Mansel, B.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, vicar of Sandhu 
Glou l 


:cestershire, to the adjoining vicarage 
of 









shelworth. 


™> mo 


Rev, Edward Bouverie, A.M i f 


’ 1 Bay ‘ } on — 
Coleshiil, Berks, » be chaplain uv unary 


to his majesty, in the room of the rev. 
Dr. William Bingham, deceased. 
Rev. Thomas Dade, M.A. one of the 
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senior fellows of Gonville and Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the rectory of Bin- 
combe with Broadway, in Dorsetshire ; 
patrons, the master and fellows of that 
society. 

Rev. Benjamin Vale, LL.B. late of 
Christ college, Cambridge, elected after- 
noon lecturer of the parish of St, Luke 
Middlesex, 

Rev. Charles Wodsworth, A.M. minis 
ter of South Lambeth cliapel, lecturer of 

Jolu’s, Westminster, and chaplain to 
earl Harcourt, is appointed tu succeed the 
rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. as lecturer of the 
united parishes of St. Vedast Foster, and 
St. Michae! le Quern. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENC! 

Oxrorp, Dec, 25.—The whole number 


of degrees in Michaelmas term was— D.D. 
B.C.L. two; M.A. thirty; B.A, 








one ; 
.ty-five. Matriculations, ninety-five 

At an ordination, by the and right 

rev. the lord bishop of diocese, on 

Sunday last, at the cl ipel of All Souls’ 


college, nineteen gentlemen were ordained 
deacons, and ten gent 
Jan. 15.—Yesterd’ y, the first day of 
Lent term, the following degrees were 
conferred : 
Masters or Ants —Rev. Charles Hen- 
ry Watling, fellow of Jesus college. 
3aCHELORS OF Ants—Thomas Jeffery 
Bumpstead, Esq. Queen’s college; grand 
compounder, William Day, Esq. grand 
compounder ; Edward Wanstall, Queen's 


senieb pri SLS. 





college ; Charles Buck, St. Edm hall ; 
Henry William Buckley, Brasenose col- 
lece ; Peter Hordern, B: iose college ; 
ul iF icis Stone h wer, Newbol!l a 


rh ie rev. T. B, Cole, rector of Warbur- 
ton, Senex, has been elected master of 
the grammar school, Maidstone,—Rev, 
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C. M. Allfree, to be a minor canon of 
Rochester cathedral, 

CameriwcGe, Jan, 21.—Joseph Delve, 
esq. and Joshua King, esq. bachelors of 
arts, of Queen’s college, were on Friday 
last elected foundation fellows of that 
The rev. John Hulse, of Elworth 
Hall, in the county of Chester, formerly a 
member of St. John’s college, in this uni- 
versity, among other bequests for the pro- 
motion of religion and learning, instituted 
a lectureship in divinity, to which he an- 


society. 


nexed a considerable salary, arising out of 


estates in Middlewich, Sandbach, and 
Clive. The duty of the lecturer is to 
preach and publish twenty sermons, chiefly 
on the truth and excellence of revelation. 
The rev. Christopher Benson, of Trinity 
college, has been chosen lecturer for the 
present year. This is the first appoint- 
ment under Mr. Hulse’s will. 

Porson Prize.—Tke passage fixed 
upon for the present year is, Shakspeare, 
Macsetn, act 1, scene the last. The 
dialogue between Maebeth and Lady 
Macbeth 

Beginning with 

“ We will proceed no further.” — 

And ending with 

—“ What the false heart doth know.” 

Jan. 22.—The honours of this univer- 
sity are thus declared : 

Wrancoiers.—J. H. Coddington, Trin, 
college; Maddy, St. John’s college ; Bird, 
‘Trinity college; Law, St. John’s college ; 
Lyon, Trinity college; Wigram, Trinity 
college ; Goode, Trinity college ; Durham, 
Cath. Spencer, St. Joln’s college; La 
Grice, Clare college; Burdskin, Clare 
college ; 'fremlett, St. Jolin’s college ; Shel- 
ford, Emmanuel college ; Clarke, St. John’s 
college ; Butts, St. Queen's college; Vi- 
cars, Trinity college ; Barton, Trinity col- 
lege ; Waddington, Trinity college. 

Senion Optimes—Fallowfield Baines, 
Trinity college ; Worsley, Trinity college ; 
Paynter, Trinity college; Pearse, Caius 
eollege ; Kelly, Caius college ; Burroughes, 
Clare college ; Gedge, Jesus college; Piatt, 
Trinity college ; Huntingdon, Trinity col- 
lege ; Deane, Pembroke college ; Godfrey, 
St. Jolm’s college ; Thresher, St, John’s 
college; Pliucknett, St. Jolmn’s college ; 


] 





3ray, St. John’s college; Loxdale, St, 
John’s college; Baine, Trinity college ; 


Green, Queen's college; Wain, Trinity 
college. 

Junior Oprimes—Winder, Bennet's 
college; Wharton, Emmanuel college; 
Pooley, Christ’s college; Barlow, Trinity 
college ; Agnew, Emmanuel college ; Wal- 
ker, Clare college ; Scholfield, Trinity 
college ; Crackelt, Trinity college ; Dixon, 
St, Jobn’s college; Parham, St. John’s 


University Intelligence, §c. 
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college ; Crowther, Jesus’ college ; Black- 

burne, Christ's college ; Horseley, Christ's 
college ; Parkinson, St. John’s college ; 
Savier, Christ's college. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—The late Mr, Car- 
rington, of Cambridge, has bequeathed to 
the parish of Great Gransden, the sum of 
301. the interest of which is to be given in 
bread on St. Thomas’s day, to such of the 
poor of that parish as are most constant in 
attending the sacrament. He has also be 
queathed the sum of 20/, to the parish of 
the Great St. Andrew, the interest of 
which is to be disposed of in a similar way. 

He has also left 10/7. to the national school 
for boys in Cambridge. 

Cuesuire.—The ancient arch, origi- 
nally the western entrance to the church 
of the nunnery of the Benedictines, which 
stood in the field opposite the grand gate- 
way of Chester Castle, has fallen in. 

CoRNWALL.—Died, at ‘Fywardrath, near 
Fowey, the rev. Reymond Cory, of that 
place, 

CuMBERLAND.—Died, at Whitchaven, 
in the 79th yearof his age, J. Fisher, M.D. 
The deceased was rector of Drax, and 
perpetual curate of Carleton, in Yorkshire, 
graduate of the university of Leyden, and 
honorary fellow of the Physical Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Devonsuire, — Died, 
Austen, of Ilfracombe. 

DorsetsHire.—Died, the rev. 
Floyer, of Stinsford. 

DuruAm.—Died, at Sunderland, 
65, the rev. John Hampson, M.A. 

Hampsuine.—Died, the rev. James 
Austen, rector of Steventon, and vicar of 
Sherbourne St. John, both in this county ; 
vicar of Cubbington, perpetual curate of 
Honningham, in Warwickshire; and re- 
tired chaplain to the 86th regiment of foot. 

HeRTFORDSHIRE.— Died, the Rev. W. 
Bingham, D.D. aged 76, vicar of Great 
Gaddesden and Hemel Hempstead ;_ chap- 
lain to his Majesty, and late archdeacon 
of London. 

At Lawrence End, Herts, in his 8ist 
year, the rev. John Hawkins, A.M, rector 
of Barton le Clay, Bedfordshire. 

Kent.- -Died, in the Cathedral Pre- 
cincts, Canterbury, the rev. Joln Rad- 
clitfe, vicar of Little Hoyse, and one of the 
minor canons of Canterbury cathedral. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,—Died, the rey. Sa- 
muel Purefoy Harpur, rector of Calthorpe, 
in this county. 

Died, the rev. William Babivgton, rec- 
tor of Cossington, in this county, 

LincoLNsHIRE.—Died, at Louth, the 
rev. Thomas Henry Cave Orme, vicar of 
South Searle, Nottinghamshire. 
SuRoPsuire,—Earl Powis has present- 


the rev. Isaac 
Wm. 


aged 
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ed the inhabitants of Bishop’s Castle, with 
a valuable church organ. 

SoMERSETSHIRE. —Died, at Edgeworth, 
aged 68, the rev. Anthony Freston, rector 
of that parish, perpetual curate of Need- 
ham, Norfolk, and rural dean of tlie dean- 
ery of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 

At Bath, aged 82, the rev. James 
Drought, D.D. many years a senior fellow 
and professor of divinity, in Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, 

At Bath, the rev. William Munton, 
rector of Priston and Dunkerton, in this 
county. 

SurroLK.—Died, at Middleton, sud- 
lenly, the rev. Mr. Packard. 

The rev. Daniel Collyer, vicar of Ray- 
den and Southwou!d, in tis country. 

Wa.Les,—The Gywnneddigion medal, 
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for the best poem on Eleusengarwh (Cha- 
rity,) has been awarded to the rev. Ed- 
ward Hughes, A.M. rector of Bodfary, 
Flintshire. 

‘The lord bishop of Bangor has presented 
the rectory of Llantressant, Anglesey, 
vacant by the death of the rev. Mr, Da. 
vies, to the rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, rec- 
tor of Aberfraw, in the same county, 

Witrsuire.—Died, at Bishopstrow, in 
the 54th year of his age, the rev. William 
Williams, M.A. formerly fellow of Oriel 
college, Oxford, and 25 years rector of that 
parish, 

YorkKsHIre.—Died, the Rev, William 
Stevens, M.A, late fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and master of the 
grammar school, at Sedberg, ia this county. 
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Arraigned Doctrine its own Advocate: 
a Sermon, preached in the Church of St. 
James’s, Colchester. By the Rev. T. G. 
Ackland, M.A. Rector of St. Mildred’s, 
Bread-street, &c. &c. With a Dedication, 
by Permission, to the Rev. the Archdeacon 
of Colchester, containing a Statement of 
the Causes which have led to the Pablica- 
tion. 1s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Infidelity ; preached 
at St, Mary’s, Shrewsbur;, and at Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire, in the Months of 
November and December, 1819, and Ja- 
nuary, 1820. By the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. 
F.S.A. 8vo. Ys. 6d. or on common Paper 
1s. 6d. 

What is the Use of the Prayer-Book? 
Two Dialognes between a Minister and 
one of his Parishioners, on the Common 
Prayer-Book of the Church of England, 

sy J. Rogers, M.A. Rector of Mawnan, 
Od. 

Sermons, doctrinal and _ practical. 
Preached in Brompton, Quebec, King- 
street, and Fitzroy Chapels, By the Rev. 
T. F, Dibdin. 8vo, 12s. 

The Friend of God, a plain Sermon for 
1820. 1s. 

Christianity no Fiction. By the Rev. 
J. G. Durham, A.B. Curate and Lecturer 
of Northfleet, Kent; Author of Christi- 
anity, the Friend of Man; the Providence 
of God, a Norrisian Prize Essay ; ‘Thoughts 
upon a Conflagration, with precautionary 
Hints. 

The Sinner made a Terror to Himself 
and Friends: a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Great Gransden, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, on Sunday, Nov. 21, 1819; 
and repeated the following Sunday, at the 
Desire of some of the Parishioners. By 


James Plumptre, B.D. Vicar of Great 
Gransden, and formerly Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 1s. 

A Letter from a pious and reverend Di- 
vine to his Niece, written in the middle of 
the last Century, and now revised, cor- 
rected, and abridged. By a Layman of 
the Established Church, ‘Together witha 
Preface, wherein afe introduced some 
Animadversions on the Trial of W. Hone 
for Blasphemy, and on his Abettors and 
Subscribers. ¢s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of 
the Philanthropic Society, St. George’s 
Fields, on Sunday, November 14, 1819, 
being the thirteenth Anniversary of the 
opening of that Chapel. By the Rey. 
John Kaye, D.D. Master of Christ Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Published 
at the Request of the General Committee. 
1s. 6d. 

A Discourse addressed ‘o Unbelievers ; 
or an Astronomical View of the Existence 
of the Deity. By Richard Walond, A.M. 
Rector of Weston-under-Penyard, and 
Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford. 1s. 

Revelation Vindicated, in two Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Ash, in 
the County of Kent, and Diocese of Can- 
terbury, on Christmas-day, and on Sunday, 
December 26,1819. By the Rev. Charles 
James Burton, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Ash, and of Nonington with Womens- 
would. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln’s Sermon 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on Sun- 
day, December 26, 1919, With Notes. 
2s, 
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Three Sermons on St. Paul's Doctrine 
of, 1. Justification by Faith: 2. Original 
Sin: 3. Predestination: with Notes, ‘To 
the whole is prefixed a Synopsis of the Ar- 
gument of St. Panl’s Epistle to the Ro- 


mans. $y Thomas Young, M A. Rector 
of Gilling, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Coll: re, Cambri ice [In this 
work, 1. Justification by Faith is shewn 


to be intended by St. Paul of baptismal 
justification, or of the 
admission to God’s favour, which are grant- 
ed to the convert at his baptism, and 
which are on all hands agreed to be by 
faith only, without any regard whatever 
to any preceding merit or demerit of 
works. 2. The doctrine of original sin 
will be established, not only as to the fault 
and corruption of our nature, but also as 
to the state of guilt and 
into which all mankind were brought 
the offence of Adam. Pred 
is shewn to be that signally gracious pur- 


remission of sins and 


condemnation 
by 
stination 


pose of God's u 
which, in the coucils of eternity, he de- 
creed to gather t 
in Christ, and to admit the Gentiles, to- 
gether with the Jews, to be heirs through 
faith of the hope of everlasting glory. 

An Essay on Human Motives, chiefly 
on Principles of Religion, by the 
John Penrose. 

Memoirs of Napoleon, by Himself, con- 
taining his History of the Eventful Year 
1815; including Details of the Battle of 
Waterloo, hitherto unknown. 


speakable mercy, by 


rether in one all things 


tev. 


Literary Intelligence-— Notice to Correspondents, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR, OR IN THE PRESS. 








[Fes. 





A Voyage so South America, in the 
Congress Frigate, performed by Order of 
the American Government. By H. M. 
Brackenbury, Esq. Secretary to the Mis 
sion. In two Srou. volumes. 

\ Catechism of the Evidences of Chri 
ity, to be used as a sequ l to t 
iurch of England, by 


lism of the ¢ 
tichard Yates, D.D. 
History of Civil G 

vernment; being a View of the Rise and 
the various Political Unstitu- 
tions that have subsisted throughout tl: 
World, and an Account of the Present 
State and distinguishing Features of the 
Governments now in Existence, By James 
Tyson, Esq. 

Travels in various Couutries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, particularly in Al 
bania; with an Account of the Life and 
Wars of Ali Pacha. By the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes. . 

An Inquiry into th 
Treatment of 
with a deranged 


Elements of the 


Progress of 


> 


Nature and Medical 
those Diseases connected 
Action of the Urinary 
Organs, especially Gravel and Calculous. 
By Dr, Prout. 

An Inquiry into certain Errors vespect- 
ing Insanity. By Dr. Burrows, 


Specimens of the Living British Poets; 
with Biographicai Notices and Critical Re 
marks, by the Rev. Geerge Croly. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Description of Hindostan, and the 
adjacent Country, by Walter Hamilton, 
Esq. in two Quarto Volumes, with Maps. 











Philacribos, has been received, 
doubt the expediency of entering at 
has been so often discussed. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


and is under consideration; but we 







much length upon a question which 


We have failed in our attempts to procure a copy of the work referred 
to by S. D. N.; and his communication cannot be inserted, until we are 


more successful. 


Aitchby, C. P., A Labourer in the Vineyard, and Melancthon, shall 


appea r. 


R. R., A Subscriber, Mary, and B.C., have 


under consideration. 


been received, and are 








Omission in our last. 


Remembrancer, p. 47, the following 
is afiixed in the original to the end of 


nore SLO 


the p: 





To the extract from Wood’s Sermon, Christian 


ld have been subjoined. It 
issage which we have quoted. 


+“ See the evil to which the Preacher adverts exposed with great perspicuity of ar- 


gument in the Visitation Charges of the late 


pre-eminently learned Bishop Horsley, 


whose sterling orthodoxy of priuvciples and profundity of eradition in his day were 
equally couspicuous, and celebrated by the admiration of the wisest of men.” 





See Wood's Discourses, P. 13. 











